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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








SECRETARY TAFT’S WAR ON MACHINE 
POLITICS IN OHIO. 


VERITABLE sensation seems to have been created in the 

political world by the speech which Secretary Taft deliv- 
ered at Akron, Ohio, on October 21. As the Pittsburg Gazetze 
(Rep.) remarks, “it injected a new thrill into the Ohio guberna- 
torial campaign.” Before its delivery indications were generally 
looked upon as showing a situation encouraging to the Republi- 
cans, but now the Philadelphia Record (Ind.-Dem.) exultingly ex- 
claims that ‘the sporting fraternity do not know whether to bet 
that Governor Herrick will be elected by 100,000 majority or that 
he will be defeated.” And ano small portion of the press agree 
with Zhe Recora’s estimation of the confusion wrought by Secre- 
tary Taft, and so from a political point of view are condemning 
him for making a grievous blunder. “The effect of his speech is 
considered very injurious to the machine which is running Gov- 
ernor Herrick, and it can not well be otherwise,” says the Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.); and the New York Press (Rep.), in its 
news columns, asserts that “ Taft has made Herrick’s reelection 
absolutely impossible, and has sounded the death-knell of the old 
Hanna machine in Ohio.” The Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.) 
concludes that “ the impression made by the speech seems to indi- 
cate that Governor Herrick’s chances were not improved by his 
coming,” while the Brooklyn Zag/e(Dem.)is inclined to look upon 
Mr. Taft as a “ brash and candid reformer” whose kindly services 
were a little too awkwardly rendered to be of much value. This 
point is humorously illustrated in the following fashion : 

“The late George T. Lannigan, fabulist and humorist, once 
wrote a fable for the New York Wor/d about to this effect: A 
benevolent elephant, forcing his way through a dense jungle, 
scared a partridge from the nest in which she was trying to hatch 
out other partridges. Filled with compassion and good inten- 


tions, the elephant determined to hatch out the young himself. 
The consequence of his sitting on the nest needs no statement. 
Perceiving the total disaster he had unwittingly wrought, he pulled 
himself together, stalked on and mournfully remarked, according 
to Lannigan: ‘What is home withouta mother?’ 


Secretary Taft, 








whose mental sincerity and physical magnitude are universally 
known, has rivaled in the nest of Ohio Republicanism the réle of 
the benevolent elephant in the Indian jungle.” 

This much-discussed speech was made upon the request of Gov- 
ernor Herrick’s friends, with the hope of aiding him in his fight 
for reelection. Mr. Taft worded it so as to make it appear (as 
has usually been his practise everywhere) that he was expressing 
the personal sentiments of President Roosevelt as per positive in- 
The main features of 
the speech were the answer, al- 
most hostilely framed, to the 
stand taken by Senator Foraker 
on railroad questions; and the 
bold and defiant opposition de- 
clared against the Republican 
machine which dominates Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County, and 
counts Governor Herrick, Sen- 
ator Foraker, and other promi- 
nent politicians among its strong- 
est advocates. The boss of this 
machine is the famous George B. 
Cox, a full account of whose life 
and character can be found in 
Henry C. Wright’s recently pub- 
lished book on “ Bossism in Cin- 
cinnati.” Mr. Taft, after first 
praising the “ executive talent and 
political sagacity” of Mr. Cox, 
and giving him due credit for the 
valuable work done for the Re- 
publican party in the State for 
“fifteen or twenty years,” says: 


structions. 


“But the power secured by the 
boss and his assistants under the 
machine has undoubtedly inured 
to their pecuniary benefit, and it 
is seen in the large fortunes 
which they now have. How their 
money was made has not been 
disclosed. The large public util- 
ity corporations seem to regard 
the boss as a conserving influ- 
ence, and are content to have the control of the machine continue 
as it is, because they regard themselves as thus insured against dis- 
turbance in their franchises. . . . If I were able, as I fear I shall 
not be, because public duty calls me elsewhere, to cast my vote in 
Cincinnati in the coming election I should vote against the munic- 
ipal ticket nominated by the Republican organization and for the 
State ticket.” 

The independent spirit which illumined these sentences and per- 
meated the entire body of the speech leads the Philadelphia Puddic 
Ledger (Inn.) to believe that Mr. Taft purposely “ threw down the 
gage in Ohio to the Foraker-Cox machine”; and the Pittsburg 
Post (Dem.) ventures to predict that the people of Cincinnati “ will 
prefer to accept Secretary Taft’s denunciation of Cox and his ma- 
chine as affording further reasons why they should defeat the can- 
didate for Governor supported by both.” But the Pittsburg Dis- 





GEORGE B. COX, 


Republican “ boss” in Cincinnati. 
“‘ The power secured by the boss and 
his assistants,” says Secretary Taft, 
“has undoubtedly inured to their 
pecuniary benefit,” but “how their 
money was made has not been dis- 
closed.” 


patch (Ind. Rep.) is not so sure as to this point, and recalls that 
when “ reform was a local issue in Missouri” the State cast its vote 





es 
for Roosevelt, but elected Folk, and that in a somewhat similar 
way “ Massachusetts Republicais voted for Douglas and Roose- 
velt, in a combination that certainly could not be termed a vote 
against the national Administration.” The Philadelphia Record 
(Ind. Dem.) also doubts that Mr. Taft’s:speech must necessarily 
damage the Republican State ticket in Ohio. Zhe Record credits 
the Secretary with being a “ pretty shrewd man,” and says: 


“The probability is that Mr. Taft knew perfectly well what he 
was about. Herrick has lost the temperance voters, he has lost a 
great part of the independent vote through the State on account of 
the action of the organization in abolishing spring elections, and 
he is encumbered by the support of the Cincinnati machine and is 
charged with entering into a deal with Cox to secure its support. 
The case looks as tho Mr. Taft, realizing the probability that the 
Democratic candidate would be elected, endeavored to save some 
of the independent and the decent Republican vote for him by at- 
tacking the Cox machine. Taft was trying to get Herrick out of 
the bad company he was in.” 


This is also the opinion of many other papers, which see in Mr. 
Taft’s speech, not a purpose to create faction in Ohio, but simply 
that irrepressible spirit that is inspiring the Administration and 
other good citizens, irrespective of politics, to fight graft and cor- 
ruption in every form and wherever they exist. Thus the New 
York Zimes (Dem.) observes: 


“Just now a lot of this is being done, and in high quarters. Mr. 
Roosevelt is engaged in it ina general way. Secretary Root en- 
gaged in it very specifically when he was called in to investigate 
the ring in Philadelphia. Governor Folk, of Missouri, took a hand 
in the same fight in that city. Mr. Secretary Bonaparte, ably and 
gallantly seconded by his political opponent Senator Rayner, is 
doing itin Maryland. In each party in various States real leaders, 
leaders of real standing in national affairs, are cutting the ties be- 
tween themselves and the local ‘bosses’ and calling the voters to 
follow their consciences and their judgment. Cynics will say that 
it is a‘spasm of virtue,’ and will lead to nothing. But it will 
amount toagood deal. The force of public sentiment in a democ- 
racy almost inevitably moves more or less spasmodically. In the 
usual course of affairs people are absorbed with private matters ; 
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AS EXEMPLIFIED IN OHIO. 


The Administration’s attitude toward political machines. 
—Jamieson in the Pittsburg Dispatch. 


it is only on occasions and at irregular intervals that their attention 
is aroused to public evils, and then, if the evils are made plain 
enough, they are reduced, regulated, or abolished. Just at pres- 
ent public attention is aroused pretty thoroughly. Mr. Taft is 
helping arouse it in Ohio. If it should lead to the defeat of his 
party in the State, so much the worse for the leaders who brought 
about the conditions. As for him, he is but doing his plain duty.” 
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NEW ORLEANS’S FEVER FIGHT. 
Y winning the fight against yellow fever practically before the 
advent of frost, the surgeons in charge of the situation at 
New Orleans have achieved a victory which 7he Picayune of that 
city asserts is “as notable as that gained in Havana” under the 
administration of General Wood. But, declares the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, “ the South and the nation have been so occupied with 





























WAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


their own affairs, and so firm has been their confidence in the abil- 
ity of the plagued city to control the epidemic, that neither has 
paid adequate tribute to the bravery and determination with which 
New Orleans” finally conquered the dreaded foe. This calm assur- 
ance with which the public and the press, as mentioned by 7he 
Constitution, took for granted that the Crescent City would hold 
yellow fever in check and succeed in stamping it out this time, was 
in marked contrast with the wild alarm excited by the visitations 
in previous years, and is explained on the ground that the people 
now have a better understanding of the nature of the disease, and 
thoroughly appreciate the value of the sanitary measures which 
have been devised for its prevention and suppression. During the 
plague, says Zhe Picayune, the city lost only 25 per cent. of its 
trade. And in the light of the present experience, the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, in speaking of the future says: 


“The people of the South, and of the nation generally, have 
been afforded a demonstration that will not have to be repeated. 
Never again will the fear of the fever, within or without, cast a 
somber cloud over this section, cripple its industries, make é7- 
grés of nervous citizens, and work damage in a hundred other ways. 
The lesson has been taught, and taught in a style that makes reit- 
eration superfluous, that the simplest precautions, the exhibition 
of a bit of saving common sense, will render the fever as powerless 
as the gentlest zephyr of the dale. The erstwhile mighty statue of 
terror has feet of crumbling clay, after all. A persistent enforce- 
ment of sanitary regulations as to cisterns, tanks, and pools—reg- 
ulations that should be enforced for the general comfort, even were 
there no question of fever—will leave the Stegomyia fasciata not a 
place to lay her head—or her eggs. The breed can be extermi- 
nated quickly in every community. And when that species is ban- 
ished, or so reduced as to be inappreciable, a community is abso- 
lutely exempt from danger of yellow-fever infection. . . . As we 
glance back over the magnificent fight made in New Orleans and 
elsewhere against the fever, it seems plain that the results gained 
are not unworthy of the price paid. It is worth something to a 
section, a community, to be able to front the future without a fear 
of what was once its bane.” 


This fight which Zhe 7imes-Democrat \ooks back upon with so 
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much justifiable satisfaction has lasted a little over three months. 
The first case of fever to be discovered and diagnosed as such was 
reported on July 21. But Zhe /nterstate Medical Journal, of St. 
Louis, and other professional authorities claim that the disease 
must have been in the city several weeks before its detection, and 
in proof of this assertion they point to the terrible headway it had 
already made by the time its appearance was a recognized fact. 
On July 25 there were 154 reported cases, and by the end of the 
month these figures had increased to 304, and by the time that the 
work of its eradication was well under way there were 616 dead 
and prostrated victims and an unknown number of focz. This con- 
dition made the task of combating the plague “the most stupen- 
dous of this kind ever before attempted,” says Dr. Joseph H. 
White, of the United States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, who was placed in charge of the situation for the Federal 
Government, and who is credited by the Cleveland Leader and 
other papers with bringing order out of chaos, and directing the 
campaign that ended in such a signal victory. 

The statistics of the yellow-fever visitation for the entire South 
this year, as gathered by Dr. White, up to October 15, are 8,453 
known cases and 924 known deaths. Of this grand total Louisi- 
ana had 7,370 cases and 8c2 deaths; New Orleans had 3,286 cases 
and 423 deaths; Mississippi had 700 cases and 70 deaths; Pensa- 
cola had 383 cases and 52 deaths. A few sporadic cases were scat- 
tered around in other neighboring 
States. These figures are not given 
by Dr. White as absolutely correct. 
They are, however, a fair approxima- 
tion, which has been only slightly 
added to since the compilation. The 
cost of the suppression of the plague 
in New Orleans, as estimated by 
William M. Steel for Zhe Picayune, 
was upward of $320,000, four-fifths 
of which was subject to Dr. White’s 
order. Of this fund $100,000 was 
contributed by the State, $60,000 by 
the city, and $160,000 was _ raised 
by private citizens. Besides this ex- 
penditure of State and local moneys, 
were the salaries and expenses of 
the Federal officers, which amounted 
to about $50,000. The local press 
consider the cost insignificant in 
comparison with the good results 
that have been gained. Zhe 7imes- 
Democrat thinks that the cleaning-up 
of the city would have been worth 
the amount expended, even if there 
was no fear of yellow fever, and 
says: 


“Never has New Orleans been 
in better sanitary condition, never 
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conditions that breed disease. The 
screening of cisterns, cleaning out 
and filling of lots, destruction of insects, fumigation of houses, 
have removed conditions that encouraged if they did not propa- 
gate disease; and there has been such an improvement, such a 
reduction in diseases born of damp or filth or neglect, and in the 
deaths therefrom,as to more than offset the twenty deaths or so 
a week from yellow fever. As a consequence, in spite of the 
presence of that disease, the number of deaths per day and week 
in New Orleans is less than it was before yellow fever presented 
itself here. 

“What has been accomplished is best seen in the health returns 
of our colored population. The normal death-rate of the negroes 
in New Orleans as given by the census figures on vital statistics is 





MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT. 


cleaner, never freer from all the She is “more than ever convinced” by her trip “that there is no 
country like our own.” 
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42.75 per thousand. It is to-day, as shown by the last figures of 
the Board of Health, 19.36 per thousand, or less than half as much. 
If we can keep the new record up for a year it will mean the saving 
of over a thousand lives that swell the mortality of the city and 
help to propagate and spread disease. There is no mystery about 
it. No negroes have fled New Orleans because of the fever, and 
the latter, we have discovered, are subject to it and die of it, altho 
a former generation told us this was impossible. 

“The sanitary work done in the negro districts—and seldom if 
ever done there before—the practical lectures on the subject of 
sanitation, in which the clergy took so prominent a part, designed 
to show the negroes the importance of keeping their houses clean 
and in good condition, fumigating when necessary, screening cis- 
terns, draining off all standing water—sanitary work and sanitary 
teaching where they were most needed—have had the same effect 
here as in New York and wherever else they have been tried. The 
low mortality of New Orleans to-day is no accident, no phenome- 
non, but the result of the hard work and good work done this 
summer.” 





MISS ROOSEVELT’S EMBARRASSING 
PRESENTS. 

iE ae Trojan who feared the Greeks most when they brought 

him gifts is thought to have a modern sympathizer in a Pres- 
ident’s daughter, who is finding her gifts a source of considerable 
embarrassment. Miss Alice Roosevelt, who has just reached 
home from her trip to the Far East, 
will have to pay from $25,000 to 
$60,000 duty, so the newspapers reck- _ 
on, upon the costly presents given 
her by the Sultan of Sulu, the Em- 
press of China, the Philippine “ dat- 
tos,” and other potentates of the 
Orient. “She could not with pro- 
priety have refused the presents, and 
she can not abandon them now with- 
out putting a slight upon the givers,” 
says the Kansas City Journal: and 
the Washington correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger feel- 
ingly remarks that “if’ she had 
wanted to pay out $25,000 in custom 
duties, she probably would have pre- 
ferred to make her own choice of 
the articles she was to bring back,” 
as “many of the gifts were not only 
unsought, but undesired.” The in- 
fant American industry of manufac- 
turing oriental curios and antiques 
must be protected, however, as the 
Baltimore Suz hints, and her father, 
subordinating pleasure to duty, so 
to speak, has declined to ask any 
remission of the law. Most of the 
papers close their editorials at this 
point with a few well-chosen words 
of commendation for the President’s 
Spartan resolve to ask no favors; 
but the Philadelphia Press reminds him that it is the oriental 
custom to exchange gifts, not merely to receive them, and it 
remarks that “every ‘datto’ who gave a gift to the President’s 
daughter undoubtedly confidently expected that the future would 
bring a return * present’ as much bigger and better than his, as the 
President is bigger than a datto,” a thought that opens up an in- 
teresting vista of additional expense. “The Roosevelts are not 
rich, and are spending a great deal of money yearly in keeping up 
the necessary social end of official life,” says the Washington 
correspondent of the New York 7Zimes, and “a few foreign 
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trips by Miss Roosevelt might prove a serious matter for the 
family.” 

Miss Roosevelt herself, however, denies that the presents “ rep- 
resent any such value or are of such a fabulous character as re- 
ported in the newspapers,” and she intimates that the papers have 
caused her more embarrassment than the customs officials have. 
For example, she says, “there is absolutely no foundation in fact 
for the absurd story that I took a dive into a tank on board ship as 
the result of a dare from Congressman Longworth, neither did I 
receive an offer of marriage from the Sultan of Sulu.” Indeed, 
she avers, “ the circulation of such nonsensical stories is the only 
outcome of my whole trip that I have to regret,” and she adds that 
as a result of her journey she is “more than ever convinced that 
there is no country like our own.” 





MUZZLING THE CABINET. 


URPRISE is expressed by some papers at the announcement 
that President Roosevelt, one of the most conspicuous expo- 
nents of publicity, has forbidden the distinguished men who form 
his Cabinet to tell the newspaper men what is going on in the inner 
councils of the Administration. “Theodore Roosevelt as the ad- 
vocate of secrecy is playing a new and interesting rdéle,” declares 
the Providence Journa/, and the Boston Herald remarks that the 
attempt to gag the Cabinet illustrates the tendency of the time “ to 
keep the people in the dark” as to what is going on, not only in 
government affairs, but in the corporate and trust companies. It 
appears, according to the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Sun, that after every Cabinet meeting the heads of the de- 
partments agree upon some one thing to tell the reporters, usually 
selecting some topic that is of no great consequence, and giving 
the impression to interviewers that this alone engaged the Cabi- 
net’s attention. The President decided that this should end, and 
issued instructions that no Cabinet officer should confide to out- 
siders anything that occurred inside the council-chamber. Such 
instructions had been issued before, but were never strictly ob- 
served. Hereafter, when the President and Cabinet decide upon 
any policy or action that they desire to announce to the country, 
the announcement will be made by the Cabinet officer whose de- 
partment is chiefly concerned. The order also requested the 














THE SUMMARY DISMISSAL ORDER. 


Shade of George Washington! 
—Mahony in the Washington Star. 
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members to refrain from discussing politics, either their own or 
those of the Administration. 

In spite of this order a good many papers intimate that they will 
continue to furnish their readers with the news of the Cabinet 
meetings. The Boston Hera/d takes this stand, and the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Evening Post thinks that 
“as long as members of the Cabinet are men of some political 
status and ambitions, so long will they favor with their confidence 
correspondents who can aid or injure them.” 

Why should nota member of the Cabinet give out a fair account 
of the proceedings at a meeting of the Cabinet? asks the Dallas 
News, and it goes on to say: 

“The people will not approve it, and some of them will be 
moved by it to suspect that secrets of a serious nature are being 
withheld from them even at times when the proceedings are tame, 
and of which the usual reports would have been common-place 
and harmless. This is not a country in which such cheap asser- 


tions of authority will be apt to amount to much. The ‘order’ 
will not be regarded, because it should not be regarded.” 





THE NEW CIVIL-SERVICE RULE. 


WO distinctly opposite veins of thought are discernible in the 
press comment upon President Roosevelt’s order giving 
Cabinet officers the power to dismiss any subordinate of their de- 
partments for misconduct or inefficiency, without further formality 
than filing a statement of the cause of dismissal. That the Presi- 
dent, who has long been one of the most prominent and influential 
champions of civil-service reform in the country, should issue such 
a sweeping amendment to the rules is a guaranty to some papers 
that the order is inspired by sincere motives and will result ina 
great benefit. But the other side is greatly wrought up over it. 
They declare that the order is “un-American” and one that may 
undermine the whole civil-service system. 

Heretofore it was necessary to file charges against an accused 
employee with the Civil Service Commission, and he was per- 
mitted to file an excuse or a defense. But while the Cabinet offi- 
cers can now discharge employees, the press point out that they 
can not appoint successors of those dropped. These must by law 
be selected from the list of those who have passed the civil-service 
examination. “Therefore,” thinks the Boston 7ranscripi (Rep.). 














NO MORE CABINET MEETING NEWS. 


“ Think twice before you speak, then talk to yourself.” 
—Mahony in the Washington Star. 
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“if it is easy for partizanship to turn out clerks it will remain as 
difficult as ever for it to turn in partizans.” 

“It is a tremendous step backward,” declares the Brooklyn 
Citizen (Dem.); and the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.) thinks the 
effect of this amendment “is to absolutely nullify the civil-service 
laws as far as the departments are concerned.” To the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Bee (Rep.) the new rule is “dangerous” and likely to 
make every man in a government office less personally independ- 
ent; and the Houston Chronicle (Dem.) remarks: “This may not 
be tyranny and injustice, but it comes so near it that the people 
will not be able to distinguish between the two, and they will hold 
to accountability those responsible for an uncalled-for and arbi- 
trary order.” 

Turning to the defenders of the order, one finds that the Chi- 
cago /nter Ocean (Rep.) believes that the new rule “ establishes a 
real merit system” and “is civil-service common sense” ; and the 
Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) declares that the “ knowledge that such 
a rule exists will doubtless have a wholesome effect upon govern- 
ment employees who are watched by their superiors.” The New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) thinks that if the new power to remove 
is not abused, “its promulgation is to be considered a proof of the 
strength of the reform system rather than of its weakness.” 





A RUSSIAN STRIKE FOR UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


While our newspapers have long predicted that liberty must 
finally win in Russia, the news that the Czar had actually granted 
reforms so sweeping as practically to end the autocracy came as a 
surprise, for.so many previous uprisings in Russia had come to 
nothing that this one was regarded with a skeptical eye. An omi- 
nous indication for the Government was seen, however, when 
Count Witte admitted last week that the Government might go 
down. “The Government may fall,” he said to a delegation of 
strikers, “ but its fall will involve your ruin, because the power will 
pass into the hands of the bourgeoisie, against whom you are ar- 
rayed.” This failed to overawe the strikers, however, and the 
strike went on. On Monday the news came that the Czar had 
given way, and that Count Witte comes into power as Minister- 
President, with an imperial mandate which will enable him to con- 
vert the farcical National Assembly into a real legislative body, 
elected by greatly extended suffrage and to confer upon the peo- 
ple fundamental civil liberties, including free speech. 

This news came after a week of strikes and rioting which were 
represented to be a protest against the restriction of franchise in 
the coming Douma elections, made by the classes barred from the 
ballot—in other words, a strike of the unfranchised for universal 
suffrage. 

The New York Sux described and commented on the situation 
last week thus: 

“The state of things at this moment in European Russia is with- 
out a parallel in modern times. So far as the means of transpor- 
tation are concerned, the whole structure of organized society has 
been resolved into its local elements. Not only the railway net- 
work centering in Moscow and St. Petersburg, but the Baltic and 
Polish lines and the roads traversing the territory between Kief 
and Odessa are tied up. It is no longer possible to reach the inte- 
rior of Russia from the Western frontier. Indeed, the Czar him- 
self at Peterhof is cut off from his capital. It follows that the 
transportation of soldiers by rail from one critical point to another 
is no longer possible. Should the strike be extended to the Sibe- 
rian system, as perhaps it will be, months would necessarily elapse 
before the army under Linevitch could reach the Volga, for it 
would have to march on foot across the breadth of Asia. Under 
the circumstances it may prove extremely difficult, if not impracti- 
cable, for the Czar’s Government, with the scattered military forces 
which remain at its disposal in European Russia, to quell a wide- 
Spread insurrection. .. . 

E “A universal strike has long been advocated by extreme Social- 
ists as an irresistible engine of coercion. The experiment is now 
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being tried in Russia. We have always doubted its practicability, 
for the reason that the resultant starvation would subject its vic- 
tims, including the strikers themselves, to a strain too great for 
human nature to endure.” 


The New York 7imes thought Witte could save the situation if 
anybody could, but the New York G/ode thought the revolution 
must win in the end. It remarked: 


“The Czar is fighting a losing battle against fate. - Every victory 
he now wins but hastens, by increasing the general discontent, the 
final catastrophe. Sooner or later the army will yield to disinte- 
gration. If not this time, then some time in the not distant future. 
For centuries the loyalty of the Russian peasant to ‘ the Little 
Father’ has resisted all attempts to weaken it. But at last, if not 
altogether gone, it is going. It is not likely that it can ever be re- 
stored. The Russian muzhik, stubborn in his conservatism, will 
be equally stubborn about surrendering his new ideas. His very 
slowness and stupidity will keep him true to the cause, allegiance 
to it taking the place of his old loyalty. In the end, therefore, 
czardom must be overthrown—if not this year, then the next or the 
next.” 





ANOTHER TREASURY SCANDAL IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE failure of the Enterprise National Bank at Allegheny, 
Pa., while holding over a million dollars of State funds, and 
the suicide of its cashier on account of the financial difficulties 
that have overtaken the Santa Fé Central Railway of New Mexico 
and other ventures promoted by Pennsylvania politicians or upon 
which they borrowed large sums of money, have created a scandal 
of such far-reaching effect that some papers think it threatens the 
success of the Republican ticket in Pennsylvania this fall, and will 
also seriously interfere with the plans New Mexico has laid for se- 
curing Statehood in the near future. This gloomy view is held be- 
cause of the prominence of the persons involved in the scandal} 
and the criminal aspect of their acts, which seem to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody so contrary to the law that he has decided to investi- 
gate the failure with the object of bringing the guilty to justice. 
As the New York Evening Post remarks, this might upset the en- 
tire political situation in the State, for “ Uncle Sam once started 
in an investigation of this kind is not apt to stay his hand, .. . 
but is quite likely to see the case through to the bitter end, pre- 
cisely as he has been jailing a Republican Senator and Congress- 
man in Oregon.” 

The features of this latest scandal are not different in character 
from those of the many peculations and resultant deaths which the 
Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) declares “ have disgraced the fis- 
cal annals of the State for thirty years.” 

In order to explain how it has been possible for the Treasury to 
be involved in so many scandals, we shall quote at length from a 
description given by the Philadelphia Puddic Ledger (Ind.) of the 
system employed by Pennsylvania in the management of the pub- 
lic funds. According to The Ledger the citizens do not know how 
much money is in the Treasury. Its funds are divided into two 
portions—the “general” account and the “sinking fund.” The 
last named is made up of a certain proportion of the State reve- 
nues which are set aside each year for the liquidation of the bond- 
ed indebtedness of the State. No public accounting is required 
by law to be made of them. The retiring Treasurer simply in- 
forms his successor orally how much are left of the funds and 
where they are deposited. This is the way the business has been 
conducted for over forty years. At present there are supposed to 
be between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 deposited in the various 
banks which, as was the case with the bankrupt institution at Alle- 
gheny,.are controlled by politicians. The Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.) is authority for the statement that so well is it known that 
the politicians demand risky accommodations in return from the 
institutions which are favored by them that “some banks will not 
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accept State funds under any circumstances.” These accommo- 
dations usually take the form of loans upon promissory notes with- 
out collateral or other security. This at least is the way the En- 
terprise Bank is supposed to have been ruined, as appears by the 
information available. The disclosures involve the names of Sen- 
ator Penrose and other prominent members of the “ organization,” 
but are thought to point to W. H. Andrews, Delegate in Congress 
from New Mexico and brother of the chairman of the Republican 
State Committee of Pennsylvania, as chief cause of the trouble: 
for, as Zhe Public Ledger reports his operations, Mr. Andrews se- 
cured hundreds of thousands of dollars through political influences 
from the bank to build the Santa Fé Central Railroad—a little line 
one hundred and twenty miles long, running south from Santa Fé 
and connecting the Denver and Rio Grande, the Santa Fé and 
Rock Island Railroad systems. 

Homer L. Castle, the Prohibition candidate for justice of the 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania, is given the credit of exposing this 
misuse of the State funds that resulted in the - »liapse of the En- 
terprise Bank and the suicide of its cashier. The Pittsburg Post 
(Dem.) says Mr. Castle is thoroughly familiar with the way “the 
State machine has been huckstering the public funds about for the 
personal benefit of its leaders,” and will produce more “ startling 
information” as the campaign progresses. He is now making his 
fight on the issue raised by the scandal, as is also W. H. Berry, 
the Fusion candidate for Treasurer, who promises if elected to 
audit the accounts of the Treasury—a thing which has not been 
done for forty-five years, and furthermore to “ prosecute the men 
who have robbed the State.” The Republican press, however, are 
vehemently decrying the political turn that has been given to the 
investigation of the banks holding State funds. They refer to the 
fact that a cent has never been lost or stolen from the Treasury, as 
proof that the management is honest; and so they are insisting 
that judgment be suspended and even the inquiry be stopped until 
the campaign is finished. Thus the Pittsburg Gazette (Rep.) re- 
marks: 

“It is only fair to caution the people to suspend judgment, 
to accept partizan statements with due allowance only. Unscru- 
pulous men and unscrupulous newspapers are flaunting the failure 
in its worst light; exaggerating the little that is known: manufac- 
turing charges without any foundation in fact; drawing inferences 
that may be wholly erroneous; and making unwarranted assump- 
tions. Intelligent people should beware of these sensation-mon- 


gers, especially as there is now a prospect of early, accurate infor- 
mation.” 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHATTANOOGA 
CONFERENCE. 


HE attention given by the Southern press to the Immigration 

and Quarantine Conference which assembles at Chattanoo- 

ga on November 9, presages that the convention will be the most 
important one of the year inthe South. The purposes of the 
conference are indicated by its name. The connection between 
immigration and quarantine seems to have been suggested by the 
fact that the recent outbreak of yellow fever made its appearance 
first among the Italian immigrants in New Orleans, and gained its 
dangerous headway on account of the disinclination of these 
ignorant and secretive people to reveal its presence and subject 
themselves to sanitary regulations. But apart from this rather 
remote relation are many reasons which now make the immigra- 
tion question of great importance to the South. The Birming- 
ham Mews says “there is work for not less than twenty thou- 
sand industrious, intelligent, and law-abiding immigrants in Ala- 
bama; and... like conditions prevail in nearly every other 
Southern State.” The New Orleans Picayune also declares “ that 
it is beyond any question that the South needs large additions to 
its white population.” And the Montgomery Advertiser remarks 
that “ there is not a Southern State that does not need a good class 
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of immigrants, whether from abroad or the North, West, or East, 
and every effort should be made and every inducement should be 
offered to secure as many as possible.” The reason for this de- 
mand for immigrants seems to be the rapid industrial development 
going on in the South and the inability of the colored race to be of 
much service in helping it along. Thus, to quote again from 7%e 
Picayune: 

“ The negro is rapidly leaving the cotton- and sugar-fields for the 
factories and the towns, and such as remain in the counrty are be- 
coming yearly more shiftless and unreliable. How to supplement 
and supply this negro labor that is so rapidly diminishing is a prob- 
lem the seriousness of which every farmer and planter is forced to 


admit, because it is annually brought home to him in a more forci- 
ble and tangible manner.” 


Other Southern papers note that large numbers of immigrants 
are already entering some parts of the South, and refer to this fact 
as an additional reason why it is vitally important to discuss immi- 
gration at this time, so as to devise effective methods for a more 
even distribution and for preventing the coming of pauper and 
criminal classes. Thus the Houston Chronicle remarks: 


“The South needs many immigrants, and in her eagerness to se- 
cure them there is danger of being unloaded upon her many of a 
class which is not desired here.” 


But while there is no denying the importance of the immigration 
problem to the South, it is easy to see that the quarantine issue 
was the chief cause that moved the Southern Governors to call the 
Chattanooga conference. Several quarantine conventions were 
held after the fever epidemic in 1897, in Mobile, Atlanta, and Mem- 
phis, to bring about uniformity of regulation between the States. 
But as Gustave Lehmann, vice-president of the New Orleans 
Health Association, says in an interview in the New York Sua, 
“local prejudices prevented any effective improvements.” 

The trouble continued, as will be remembered, until the work of 
eradicating the disease was, upon request of the Governor of Lou- 
isiana and the Mayor of New Orleans, placed in charge of the 
United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. This 
arrangement proved so satisfactory that many influential Southern 
journals are resolved that there shall never be a return to the old 
methods. It should be noted that the call for the Chattanooga 
conference suggests simply a “uniform system.” But the Beau- 
mont 7zmes and many other Southern papers are more explicit and 
are asking that a law be passed by Congress that will give the Fed- 
eral Government full authority to take charge of the situation when 
an epidemic of fever appears. Some prominent statesmen in the 
South agree with this idea. The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 
in summarizing the discussion on the question says in substance: 


Senator Morgan, Governor Jelks, of Alabama, and others, 
stalwart Democrats, all loyal supporters of the strictest Demo- 
cratic doctrines, see that the constitutional objections raised in the 
past to the only system that can give us a uniform quarantine, 
are but a bugaboo, which must not prevent us from settling this 
quarantine question now and forever. 


The Southern press, however, are not all in accord upon this 
troublesome subject. Thus the Houston Pos? declares: 


“We call attention to the fact that Texas is the only gulf State 
that has succeeded in keeping yellow fever out, which fact com- 
pletely attests the ability of Texas to manage her own affairs and 
guard the health of her people, and when it is considered that this 
State has, counting the river courses, several thousand miles of 
boundary to guard, the achievement is a tribute to the competency 
of local control. The Federal Government could not have done 
better; it probably could not have done so well. . . . It has come 
to be a habit throughout the country, when any emergency arises, 
to suggest that the Federal Government take charge. The tend- 
ency in many localities is to diminish State functions upon the 
slightest pretext. It is one of the most insidious dangers of the 
day ; and if persisted in, the time will come when there will be no 
excuse for maintaining State governments at all, except for the 
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purpose of furnishing offices to those who crave public honor. In 
a State like Texas Federal control would be sure in time to be fruit- 
ful of sericas clashes between Federal and local authority. It 
would bring a train of evils upon us more serious than epidemics, 
and would at the same time afford us no protection against epi- 
demics which we may not have through our own agencies.” 


THE SOUTH’S CHANGED FEELING TOWARD 
THE PRESIDENT. 


HE “winning of the South,” as the friends of President 

Roosevelt graphically sum up the results of his recent trium- 

phant trip, is generally looked upon as one of the most remarkable 

incidents of his brilliant career. From a personal point of view 

the conquest was complete. Editors, politicians, and private citi- 
zens who a short while 
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propounded in the Southern cities, from Richmond to New Or- 
leans, are those which he has set forth again and again. . . . The 
qualities which have seized the popular imagination and have 
made President Roosevelt the most idolized figure in America, and 
perhaps in the whole world, are his virility, his frank, unconven- 
tional, democratic manner, his outspoken chivalry, and his human 
heart.” 


The only chance for anything to arise and mar the pleasure of 
the trip lay of course in a possible clash over the race issue. The 
“affront” which the President had cast upon the South by his offi- 
cial and social recognition of negroes on several occasions was ve- 
hemently resented ; and there was fear lest the ill-will engendered 
thereby would break out at some inopportune moment. That no 
trouble occurred on this account seenis to be due as much to the 
discretion of Mr. Roosevelt as to the forbearance of the people of 

the South. He spoke 





ago were violent in their 
opposition, vied with 
one another in doing 
honor to their famous 
guest; and so friendly 
and enthusiastic was the 
reception he received, 
and so fraught with 
possible political con- 
sequences was the fav- 
orable impression he 
created, that a no incon- 
siderable portion of the 
Southern papers felt 
called upon to caution 
their readers against 
the danger of forgetting 
their ancient principles 
under the influence of 
his captivating person- 
ality. Thus the Rich- 
mond News-Leader ex- 
claimed : 


“Let us not allow 
our friendliness, enthu- 
siasm, and admiration 
to carry us too far. 
Theodore Roosevelt as 








From a stereograph, copyrighted 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


THE PRESIDENT AT HIS MOTHER’S HOME IN GEORGIA, 
President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt at Bulloch Hall, the old home of the President’s 





twice to colored audi- 
ences, and had several 
other opportunities to 
enter upon a full dis- 
cussion of the race is-. 
sue. But only once, : 
when he was provoked 
by Governor Davis’s 
defense of lynching, did 
he touch upon any of. 
the more interesting fea- 
tures of this vexed ques- 
tion. Hence a large 
part of the press have 
been unable to avoid 
commenting upon the 
unexpected ability the 
President displayed to 
refrain entirely from “ a 
disagreeable obtrusion 
of his opinion” in spite 
of his known impetuosi- 
ty, boldness, and candor. 
The New York World 
(Dem.) charges him) 
with being “too cau-— 
tious about launching 


virtually emperor and mother in Roswell, Ga. The group includes, Senator and Mrs. Clay, the family of J. B. Wing, the negro question.” 
: and friends and neighbors of the Bullock family, also “‘ Mammy” Grace, the old negro woman, The Boston Transcript 

unrestrained ruler of who was nurse to President Roosevelt’s mother, and ‘‘ Daddy” William, also an old servant of : 

this country, with power the Bullock family, who decorated the home at the wedding of the President’s mother. (Rep.) admits that he 


of interference in our 

local and State affairs, would be as hateful to us as the vilest 
corruptionist and South-hater in the Republican party. We can 
like and admire the man, as we all do, and we can support him in 
every fight he undertakes which we believe to be right and in ac- 
cord with safe and honest principles. Let us beware, however, of 
giving unreserved indorsement and support to a man whose politi- 
cal beliefs and purposes are not fully disclosed and not unlikely to 
be dangerous to the highest principles and the dearest rights of 
the people.” 


This tremendous ovation which the President received all along 
the line of his trip was not aroused by making promises to the 
South, or by any attempts on his part to apologize for or to deny 
whatever he may have said or done in the past. His speeches 
were notable not so much for what they contained as for what they 
omitted. They were in fact inconsequential, and simply reiterated 
in familiar words and phrases the well-known views which he had 
so often expressed. The homage seems in fact to have been paid 
entirely to Roosevelt the man. As the New York Evening Post 
explains it: 

“It is not Roosevelt the statesman or Roosevelt the orator who 
has thus captured all hearts. The political theories which he has 


was “tactful.” The 
Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind.-Dem.) asserts that “nothing he said... 
could be twisted soas to increase race hostility.” So also believes 
the leading negro journal, the New York Age, which declares that he 
“soothed the South with tactful and flattering eloquence.” And 
the Charleston Post (Dem.) says that altho “Mr. Roosevelt in- 
stantly suggests to every mind a pointed consideration of the race 
question,” he nevertheless “ bridled his speeches with an unusually 
close rein.” Zhe Post continues: 


“ At Jacksonville the President addressed the pupils of the Bap- 
tist Academy, a colored institution. He labored perceptibly in 
his utterances, his expressions being no more than the veriest plat- 
itudes, entirely without offense to anybody, but evident of a cer- 
tain strain upon the speaker. The President must have been glad 
when he had ended that speech. At Tuskegee his address was 
more smoothly finished. He had had more time to prepare it and 
was able to give it more graceful form. It seems to be a safe 
enough utterance. There are some things in it which will give sat- 
isfaction to the South and apparently nothing that should stir up 
the negrophiles of the North. He gave full praise to the white 
men in the South who have so strongly endeavored to counteract 
and stamp out the spirit of lawlessness and to put an end to lynch- 
ings. . . . To the negroes he spoke directly of their duty to lead 
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their fellows, by precept and example ‘ toward sober, industrious 
law-abiding lives, to join hands in favor of law and order and to 
war against all crime, and especially against all crime by men of 
your own race.’ All of 
this is acceptable in ma- 
terial and in spirit, and 
leaves little room for 
carping criticism. There 
is nothing original in it 
and nothing particularly 
striking. It might be 
said that there would be 
nothing interesting in it 
save for the fact that it 
is said by the President 
of the United States 
who has approached 
more nearly to an ex- 
emplification of social 
equality between the 
races than any other 
chief executive the na- 
tion has had, yet is 
probably quite as far 
from a belief in such an 
unnatural relation as 
any of his ‘mother’s 
people.’” 














Some papers have 
even gone so far as to 
look upon the respect he 
displayed for Southern 
prejudices during his trip, as convincing evidence that his views 
on the race issue have recently undergone a noticeable alteration. 
This opinion arises from a sentence in his Tuskegee speech which 
reads: 





WILL CLINCH THEM TIGHTER. 
—Evans in the Cleveland Leader. 


“It is the Southern people themselves who must and can solve 
the difficulties that exist in the South.” 

The New York 7ridune (Rep.), in discussing this remark of the 
President, says that “the Southern people can see now that 
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“THIS ROADBED CERTAINLY OUGHT TO BE SPRINKLED.” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Mr. Roosevelt sought no quarrel with them or their ideas.” The 
Nashville American (Dem.) interprets these words in the same 
way, and rejoices in learning that “the President has realized that 
the white people of the South can and will solve the [negro] prob- 
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lem,” and must be let alone while they are striving todo so. And 
the Savannah Vews (Dem.) remarks: 


“The tone of the addresses made it clear that Mr. Roosevelt re- 
gards this as a white man’s country, and that other races are per- 
mitted to reside in it through the grace of the dominant element. 
Of course he did not say that in so many words, but by reading 
between the lines it is easy enough to catch his meaning. His 
addresses to the negroes, while conveying practically the same 
ideas that he has voiced on other occasions to white audiences, 
were delivered in the manner of a representative of a superior race 
giving good advice to audiences of an inferior race.” 





. 

Wages and the Cost of Living.—Statistics collected 
by the United States Bureau of Labor regarding changes in rates 
of wages, in average hours of labor, and in cost of living are stri- 
kingly summarized in a diagram given in Bulletin No. 59 of the bu- 
reau, bringing down its investigations to July, 1904. This dia- 
gram, says the editor of Engineering News (New York), “ conveys 
just the information we wish to find and in a form that enables it 
to be comprehended almost at a glance, at least by the engineer 
accustomed to reading diagrams.” The'writer goes on to say: 

“The striking thing which it shows is that the steady rise in the 


average Wage-rate that has been going on since 1894 has been 
closely paralleled by an increase in the cost of food. There has 
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Courtcsy of “‘ The Engineering News.” 
DIAGRAM OF LABOR STATISTICS FOR 1890 TO 1904. 


been also since 1898 a steady reduction in the average hours of la- 
bor performed per week. This partly offsets the increase in the 
wage-rate per hour, so that if a line were drawn on the diagram 
representing the weekly earnings of workmen, it would follow even 
more closley the line representing the increased cost of the work- 
man’s food. The line at the top showing the change in the number 
of workmen is somewhat misleading, since it shows not the total 
number of workmen employed in an entire industry, but only the 
relative number employed in the particular establishments investi- 
gated. Nevertheless, it is probable that these establishments are 
representative of the entire industry and that the line at the top is 
fairly indicative of the increase in the number of workmen em- 
ployed that has taken place since 1894.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Tue Czar has signed the peace treaty, but not with his subjects.— The At- 
lanta Constitution. 


SECRETARY TAFT threatens to sit down on football at West Point. Talk 


about brutality !—7he Los Angeles Express. 


SECRETARY SHAW’s withdrawal from the presidential race was all that was 
needed to make it unanimous.— The Chicago Tribune. 


THE bitter vehemence with which rate regulation is opposed almost convinces 
us that it would accomplish all its advocates claim for it.— The Detroit News. 


No wonder the Hungarians cling so tenaciously to their language. They know 
that it would be impossible for any one ever to invent another just like it.— Zhe 
Chicago News. 

For the successful conduct of the war the Mikado again gives credit to the il- 
lustrious ancestors. It would be interesting to know how far the ancestors would 
have been held to blame if the war had gone the other way.— The Chicago News. 


Tue Administration is credited with the assertion that the present generation 
should not bear the cost of the Panama-Canalconstruction. That seems reason- 
able, as the present generation’s chances of sharing in the benefits are not par- 
ticularly bright.— Te Washington Post. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


GIBSON’S DESERTION OF BLACK AND WHITE. 


HE announcement that Charles Dana Gibson, world-famous 

for his pen-and-ink drawings, in his thirty-ninth year and at 

the height of his success and reputation, has decided to forsake 
permanently his familiar medium, sacrificing thereby an income 
of $65,000 per year, has naturally been received with surprise by 
all but his intimate friends. Mr. Gibson takes this step, the press 
inform us, that he may have leisure to “ study art” in Europe; and 
it is suggested that his ambition is to “find himself” as a painter. 

















CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 


The chief living master of work with the pen’s point, he has definitely re- 
nounced his accustomed medium, and states his intention to “study art” in 
Europe. 


We are reminded of two cases akin, but not in any sense parallel, 
to Mr. Gibson’s. A few years ago Macmonnies, his fame as a 
sculptor established, made an unexpected bid for laurels as a 
painter. But he entered the new field without relinquishing the 
old. And when Du Maurier, almost in his old age, turned to fic- 
tion and wrote “ the novel of the season,” the book was illustrated 
by his own hand. But of Gibson’s familiar pen-and-ink drawings, 
it appears, we are to have no more. Whatever the new medium 
through which we are to know him, on the old, we are assured, he 
has definitely turned his back. In conversation with a friend he 
spoke of his tenth annual book of drawings as “the last one he 
would ever publish.” While his decision has aroused some enthu- 
siasm as a proof that an artist is not necessarily enslaved by great 
financial success, there sounds also a note of regret over his de- 
parture from a field which he has made peculiarly hisown. Asa 
painter, it is pointed out, his work must remain inaccessible to 
many of his admirers. The New York Wor/d regards his action 
as a biting comment upon the supremacy of mercantile standards 
in modern life. “In his most malicious humor,” the paper re- 
marks, “he never drew a cartoon that touched more surely on the 
ruling. fashion of the day—money folly.” And the New York 
Times comments: 

“That wonder should be expressed at the fact that a man gives 
up a certainty of $65,000 a year in order to do something which he 
likes better than to do the work by which he gains that income is 
a depressing proof of the hold which the ‘ mercantile standard’ 
has taken on the popular mind. Why should a mandesire money? 
Obviously in order to be secure, in order to be independent, in or- 
der to be free to do what he likes....... 

“Mr. Gibson has simply made the decision of a sensible man 
bent upon getting the best and utmost out of his life. That his 
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decision should be rated as eccentric simply shows an eccentricity 
of the standards of those who thus rate it, and who show such a 
preposterous persistence in putting the cart before the horse.” 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis, speaking to a Wor/d representa- 
tive, said that people in America do not know how widely popular 
Gibson’s drawings are. He said: 


“Editors send me all over the world. 
Dana’s pictures. 

“In the Lane & Crawford department-store windows, in Yoko- 
hama, I found his books used to fill double-window displays. 

“I know several people who were presented to the Emperor of 
Germany, who asked him, while discussing art topics, who was his 
favorite in American art work. He went into a long encomium on 
Dana Gibson, and said he loved to look at his ‘ Bachelor Supper’ 
picture. The King and Queen of England, when they were the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, purchased his pictures in the Strand. 
I have seen them decorating the palm-leaf shacks in Central Amer- 
ica. In Durban, South Africa, I have seen them stuck on the 
walls of houses.” 


He added: 


“ As far as financial success goes, Dana can very well afford to 
knock off work altogether. No black-and-white artist has had the 
monetary success he has had, and unlike most artists he has had a 
sane business head. 

“While he was illustrating the troubles of young men and wom- 
en in love he was buying real estate in New York out of the pro- 
ceeds of these love-trouble pictures.” 


I find wherever I go 


According to Mr. Robert W. Chambers, who publishes in Co/- 
lier’s Weekly a word of farewell to Gibson, the artist has been 
working for twenty years to get in the position in which he finds him- 
self today. He is described as having burned his bridges behind 
him, and as setting out for Europe “with his school-books under his 
arm,” promising himself a year in Spain, a year in France, anda 
year in Italy, in order “to let every influence play upon him.” 
This. we are told, because he realizes that he has reached his limit 
in b.ack and white. Says Mr. Chambers, by way of estimate: 


“First of all, and always and last, in the work of Dana Gibson, 
is one aware of the splendid vigor of a wholesome and clean- 
minded man. Lacking that inherent decency, no man can holda 
nation as he holds it; lacking that, the dazzling technical qualities 
of his work were vain as 
the flicker of northern 
lights. That he has 
evolved types of loveli- 
ness and beauty, making 
women and children what 
they sometimes are and 
what they were meant to 
be, is important; that he 
has created man as he 
sometimes is and was 
always meant to be; that 
his humor is the truest 
humor, his wit crystal- 
line, his pathos true pa- ’ : S 
thos, his observation 
faultless, his satire gen- 
erous—all this is impor- 
tant. It is of every im- 
portance, too, that he is 
technically capable; but it is of the greatest importance that he 
who wields these powers is a clean, high-minded gentleman. 

“To compare the work of Gibson, ethically, one naturally recalls 
Du Maurier; and there is, in Gibson, much of the gentle wit, the 
charm, the delicate satire, and true inspiration of Du Maurier. 
Technique is the personal method of expressing any inspiration. 
So it is unnecessary to compare the two masters in black and 
white on that score. 

“There is, however, a brilliant facility, partly academical, usu- 
ally known as technique; and on this plane I know of but one 
man who might endure a comparison with Dana Gibson; and that 
man is no longer living; I speak of the great Marold. 

“In point work other men have perhaps taught him something ; 
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From “ Life.” Copyright 1886 by Life Publishing Co, 
GIBSON’S FIRST PUBLISHED DRAWING. 
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.the Leloirs, Roybet, that never-to-be-forgotten master Alphonse 
de Neuville; then from the men of one idea—a brilliant one, but 
only one—he may have learned at least enough to generously ap- 
preciate the one idea and avoid it—men like Willette, Louis Le 
Grand, Steinlen, Bac, Myrbach, Rossi—men like Phil May, like 
Sambourne, like Raven Hill; men like Schlittgen. 

“I do not know what he has been taught by our own men who 
work with the point, as the majority of our own men now living 
have been inspired by him. 

“He could not have had a purer inspiration than the rare pen- 
work of Robert Blum, of Abbey at his best; he, better than I, 
knows what he may owe to them—perhaps to Reinhart, too, and 
to the brilliant Wenzell. 


No one now living, says Mr. Chambers, can compare with Gib- 
son as a worker with the pen’s point. We read further: 


“ He appears to be utterly unconscious of his medium, oblivious 
to tool and surface and area. There seems, to the fascinated lay- 
man, to be no question of composition where composition is so 
fundamental, so faultless as to be unintrusive. There is the result, 
telling on one page its complete story of gentle satire, of folly, of 
pathos, all vitally a-quiver with human interest....... 

“It is not versatility in the cheap sense that permits Dana Gib- 
son to take his place with Hogarth and infinitely overshadow him ; 
to pick up the torch dropped by Du Maurier and carry it far, far 
forward; to idly play with the enchanted pen laid down by Leloir, 
Marold, and Blum, and watch it obey like a live thing, advancing 
the messages they were carrying when the last call interrupted. . . 

“ Pleasure he invariably gives in whatever gay or somber sermon 
he etches for us; and draining the cup he offers, no man, no wom- 
an, no child, has ever shrunk from bitter dregs—no man, no wom- 
an, no child, has ever been the worse for taking what he has of- 
fered. I do not even mean in its worst and subtlest sense; I mean 
that no intellect has been dulled, no intelligence stultified, no low- 
grade mind permitted the complacent inertia which, for example, is 
the sordid consequence of the ‘ colored supplement,’ which every 
week drags lower the intellects of the great unwashed. 

“Whether or not this great change contemplated in his career is 
justified, nobody except Mr. Gibson can judge. 

“I do not know what he means to do, whether through all these 
years of self-denial he has worked patiently for the right to experi- 
ment in mediums still scarcely touched by him; whether, always 
restlessly developing,he now craves great surfaces to cover, or the 
delight of outdoor color, or the somber fascination of indoor half 
lights and shadows. 

“But I am sure that whatever he desires is fine, wholesome, and 
worthy, and, in the lessons of his past career, justified. If he be 
by instinct a colorist, I do not know; there is much of color in his 
black and white. In black and white, too, is he master of trans- 
posed values—of texture, and of that fine sense of space so rare, 
so welcome, when part of an equipment such as his.” 


SPIRITUAL SIDE OF SWINBURNE’S GENIUS. 


HE popular impression of Mr. Swinburne is certainly not that 

of an essentially spiritual poet. Yet two writers have re- 
cently emphasized the spiritual side of his genius—the side which, 
according to one of these critics, “is at once the most characteris- 
tic and the least clearly understood.” The same writer, Mr. George 
Barlow, goes on to say that he looks upon Mr. Swinburne as “ one 
of the world’s very great spiritual poets,” and that he regards 
him “as being, like Victor Hugo, in exceptional nearness to the 
divine element in the universe, the element that makes for love, 
pity, purity, in fact, for holiness.” Mr. Barlow admits, and re- 
grets, that two or three of the early poems “tend to spoil the splen- 
did spiritual harmony of the wonderful imaginative structure which 
Mr. Swinburne’s genius has built up.” Mr. William Morton 
Payne, associate editor of 7he Dia/ (Chicago), supplies the intro- 
duction to a new volume of “Selected Poems” by Swinburne, a 
volume which may be safely regarded as virginibus puerisque, the 
early poems of the type regretted by Mr. Barlow having been ex- 
cluded. The affluence of Swinburne’s melody, asserts Mr. Payne, 
has tended to obscure to the view of superficial readers his quality 
of “ethical fervor.” Of the “Songs before Sunrise” this critic 
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says: “It may be doubted if within the limits of any other single 
volume of English poetry there may be found, in such spontaneity 
of flow and amplitude of stream, . . . such expression of the most 
exalted ethical idealism.” Again, he speaks of Swinburne as one 
who arouses “the deepest of our religious emotions.” The essen- 
tial attitudes of the Christian temper, Mr. Payne continues, receive 
Swinburne’s fullest sympathy, “save only the meek and lowly atti- 
tude, upon which he pours out the vials of his scorn.” The 
“proud exaltation of the full-statured soul,” we are told, “is the 
key to Swinburne’s ethics, through its close relation to his con- 
ception of duty and his strenuous demand for complete sacrifice of 
self, for utter and absolute devotion to the cause of man’s bodily 
and spiritual freedom.” Of “The Pilgrims” and “ Super Flumina 
Babylonis” Mr. Payne writes: “ There is no finer ethical message 
in all English poetry than breathes through the lines of these two 
lofty poems.” We read further: 


“No poet has expressed more impressively than he the contrast 
between the vexed insignificance of man and the calm sublimity of 
nature. But no poet has more proudly matchéd the human spirit 
against all the material immensities which it contemplates, and so 
confidently asserted its inherent dignity and indefectible strength. 
Not, like Byron, seeking in nature an anodyne for grief, nor, like 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, disheartened by the deeds of men, 
turning to her for renewal of the spirit and strengthening of the 
faith, we find Swinburne drawing from her from the first the ele- 
ments of primal strength, and glorying in her power and beauty. . . 

“ Swinburne’s attitude toward the fundamental notions of relig- 
ious belief has been variously described as that of paganism, pan- 
theism, and pananthropism. It isa pagan attitude only in so far 
as he has given us a vivid setting forth of the contrast between 
classical and Christian ideals. In the ‘ Hymn to Proserpine’ and 
‘ The Last Oracle,’ still more in the two Greek tragedies, he has 
presented the pagan point of view with so marvelous a degree of 
insight and penetrative sympathy that some of his readers have 
taken for a confession of faith what is no more than a study in 
dramatic effect. A real confession of faith, no doubt, is embodied 
in ‘ Hertha’ and the ‘ Hymn of Man,’ and those who wish to call 
this faith pantheistic or pananthropomorphic are welcome to the 
terms. They have lost whatever terrors they once had for timid 
minds, and now move in the best theological society. Whatever 
we may call it, Swinburne’s religion is that of one who resolutely 
rejects all dogmas and historical creeds, and with equal earnest- 
ness clings to the divine idea that underlies the creeds and bestows 
upon them their vitality. He draws the same sharp contrast that 
is drawn by Shelley and Hugo between the eternal spirit of Chris- 
tianity and its historical accretions.” 


Of the “ popular misconception” which makes of Swinburne “a 
poet of passion in the vulgar acceptation of the term,” Mr. Payne 
writes : 


“That this grotesque notion should still prevail is a direct con- 
sequence of the unfortunate manner of his introduction to the gen- 
eral public. It is based upon a few pieces only, full of the reck- 
lessness of exuberant youth. . . . And so to many people the poet 
of ‘ Thalassius’ and the ‘ Songs before Sunrise’ still stands for 
morbid sensualism ; the poet who almost more than any of his fel- 
low singers exalts spirit above sense and transports his readers into 
an atmosphere almost too rarefied for ordinary mortals to breathe.” 


To quote again from Mr. Barlow, who writes in Zhe Contempo- 
rary Review: 


“ Always in Mr. Swinburne’s greater work we find the domina- 
ting conviction that sense and spirit are not separate, are, in fact, 
inseparable, and that, in the highest love, it is the actual imminent 
soul which speaks and makes itself felt through the infinitely deli- 
cate and subtle physical fabric of passion. . . . Victor Hugo and 
Mr. Swinburne are both, primarily, spiritual poets, poets of exalt- 
ed spiritual passion. Mr. Swinburne has a form-sense, an appre- 
hension of the glory of physical beauty, which was to some extent 
wanting in Hugo—we find it, of course, in Gautier and other poets 
of more definitely artistic natures—but, none the less, it is as a 
poet of spiritual passion that he stands forth unique and supreme 


“In drawing special attention to ‘ Songs before Sunrise’ and 
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‘Tristram of Lyonesse,’ I think that I may perhaps have done 
something toward assisting future students of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems to apprehend the precise feature most of all notable, most 
of all worthy of reverent recognition, in the prolonged and wonder- 
fulwork. No poet that has ever lived, no poet ever likely to arise, 
has surpassed, or will surpass, Mr. Swinburne, in the rare and 
priceless gift of spiritual sublimity.” 





THE DRAMATIC SEASON IN FRANCE. 


ANY new plays are announced for the theatrical season 
which has just opened in Paris. All the prominent and 
popular playwrights are to have new works presented, and the pre- 
liminary gossip indicates that the tendency-play and the problem- 
play, somewhat in eclipse last year, 
willonce more claim attention. Of 
the three or four novelties already 
produced, but one is something more 
than a picture of French manners, 
with illicit love, intrigue, disappoint- 
ment in marriage, and so on, as the 
leading themes. “Vers 1l’Amour” 
(“ Toward Love”), a drama produced 
atthe Antoine Theater, is credited 
with merits of construction and style 
and character-portrayal, but its sub- 
ject is neither original nor attractive 
from any non-French point of view. 
The interesting and “serious” play 
alluded to is regarded as a tendency 
play, such tendency being /éministe 
and antimasculine. The object of 
the drama, apparently, is to portray 
man as vain, selfish, jealous of his 
privileged position in society, and 
indisposed to accord to woman equal- 
ity of rights and of status. 

The name of the play is “ La Con- 
currente” (“ The Competitor”), and 
the author is a woman using the 
pen-name of Jean Ray. The plot is 
given in Le Figaro substantially as 
follows: 


‘“ Whatever forms the race-mind may mold itself into,” he asserts, 
“literature is its most universal and comprehensive form. ‘That is 
why literature is the great conservator of society.” 


The “competitor” is a woman, 
the gentle, retiring, and dutiful wife 
of a distinguished writer and drame 
atist, Maxime. Maxime is a rake, while Eva, the wife, is all devo- 
tion and sincerity. She has great literary talent, but does not even 
suspect it, any more than the dissolute husband does. 

His vices and excesses finally produce mental disorder, and he 
has to be confined in a private asylum. But he has made all sorts 
of contracts with magazine editors, theatrical managers, and pub- 
lishers, being a prolific and popular author, and has received con- 
siderable money in advance. To announce his insanity, which is 
not hopeless, is to ruin him for life, to bankrupt him materially and 
morally. What is to be done? How is his reputation to be saved 
and scandal avoided ? 

Eva, the obscure and modest wife, in the sudden emergency, dis- 
covers her literary skill and hits upon a plan of salvation. She 
informs the friends and associates of Maxime that he is not well 
enough to see anybody, tho able to do his work quietly. Then 
she undertakes to finish the plays, books, and articles he has con- 
tracted to supply. She succeeds remarkably well; she does even 
better work than her husband was capable of, and the public is 
Satisfied and pleased. Maxime’s reputation rises; there is more 
demand for his writings than ever. 

Meantime he is cured of his mental disorder and returns home to 
find his position improved in every way. Is he grateful to his 
faithful and brilliant wife? Does he learn to appreciate and cher- 
ish her? Not atall. He is jealous of his wife’s achievements; he 
resents her having used his name; he is chagrined, humiliated at 
the thought that his prestige, as well as his material well-being, 
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is due to a woman, who has no business to write at all, in his opin- 
ion. He is inconsiderate, irritable, even brutal, and the life of this 
poor wife is more miserable than before. 

After a final scene of extreme cruelty and brutality on Maxime’s 
part, he leaves his home and wife, and betakes himself to Russia, 
with all the savings accumulated by Eva, in the company of an- 
other woman. 


The critic of Ze Figaro, while severely arraigning the play as 
full of prejudice and the determination to point a preconceived 
Jéministe moral, admits that an interesting and fruitful psycholog- 
ical theme underlies it. “One might study,” he says, “ with more 
impartiality, candor, and humanity, the sentiments of this man, 
this husband, who finds himself divided between gratitude to his 
wife and the loss of dignity and self- 
esteem he feels in realizing that heis 
inferior to her and no longer the 
grand head of the establishment.” 
As it is, he concludes, the play is 
of no psychological value, since it 
makes the man a blackguard and a 
low, contemptible egotist, and what 
does the conduct of such a man 
prove ?— Translations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


EXPRESSION OF 
THE ‘‘RACE-MIND” IN 
LITERATURE. 


FORMULA advanced by Mr. 
Brunetiére, the distinguished 
French critic, assumes the existence 
of a European literature. By this 
he means not a combined group of 
national literatures, but a single lit- 
erature common to European civi- 
lization, to which common literature 
the various national literatures, in 
their periods of culmination, con- 
tribute. A still more comprehensive 
literary formula, along similar lines, 
is advanced by George Edward 
Woodberry, formerly professor of 
comparative literature in Columbia 
University, in his recent volume, 
“The Torch.” In this book he elaborates the idea “ that mankind 
in the process of civilization stores up race-pow er, in one or another 
form, so that it is a continually growing fund; and that literature, 
preeminently, is such a store of spiritual race-power, derived origi- 
nally from the historical life or from the general experience of men, 
and transformed by imagination so that all which is not necessary 
falls away from it, and what is left is truth in its simplest, most vivid, 
and vital form.” The race-mind, according to Professor Wood- 
berry’s conception, is the epitome of the past, containing all of 
human energy, knowledge, experience, that survives. The growth 
of the race-mind, he argues, makes for the fusion of the nations, the 
“substitution of the thought-tie for the blood-tie.” But literature 
is “ the organ of the race-mind,” “the most universal and compre- 
hensive form” in which it finds expression.. Hence “a nation’s 
poets are its true owners, and by the stroke of a pen they convey 
the title-deeds of its real possessions to strangers and aliens.” 


Along this line of thought he continues : 


“TI conceive of history as a single process in which, through cen- 
tury after century, in race after race, the soul of man proceeds in 
a progressive comprehension of the universe and evolution of its 
own humanity, and passes on to each new generation its accumu- 
lated knowledge and developed energies, in their totality and with- 
out loss, at the acme of achievement. I conceive of this inheriting 
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and bequeathing power as having its life and action in the race- 
mind. I conceive of literature as an organ of the race-mind, and 
of education as the process by which the individual enters into the 
race-mind, becomes more and more man, and [becomes so] in 
the spiritual life, mainly, by means of literature. I conceive of the 
body of men who thus live and work in the soul as constituting 
the intellectual state, that republic of letters, in which the race-mind 
reaches, from age to age, its maximum of knowledge and power, 
in men of genius and those whose lives they illumine, move, and 
direct; the unity of mankind is the ideal end of this state, and the 
freeing of the soul which takes place in it is its means.” 


The race-mind, says the writer, in building itself from immemo- 
rial time, 


“takes unerringly the best that anywhere comes to be in the world, 
holds to it with the cling of fate, and lets all else fall into oblivion ; 
out of this best it has made, and still fashions, that enduring world 
of idea and emotion into which we are born as truly as into the 
natural world. . . . The race-mind unifies the race which it pre- 
serves; that is its irresistible line of advance.. It wipes out the 
barriers of time, language, and country. _ It undoes the mischief of 
Babel, and restores to mankind one tongue in which all things can 
be understood by all men. It fuses the bibles of all nations in one 
wisdom and one practise. It knocks off the tribal fetters of caste 
and creed; and, substituting thought for blood as the bond of the 
world, it slowly liberates that free soul, which is one in all men and 
common to all mankind. To free the soul in the individual life, 
and to accomplish the unity of mankind—that is its work.” 


To share in this work, he continues, is the peculiar and charac- 
teristic office of literature. Again: 


“ Whatever forms the race-mind may mold itself into, literature 
is its most universal and comprehensive form. That is why liter- 
ature is the great conservator of society. It shares in the life-of 
the race-mind, partakes of its nature, as language does of thought, 
corresponds to it accurately; duplicates it, is its other self. It is 
through literature mainly that we know the-race-mind, and come 
to possess it; for tho the term may seem abstract, the thing is real. 
Men of genius are great in proportion as they share in it, and na- 
tional literatures are great in proportion as they embody and ex- 
i ee ee 

“The life of the spirit in mankind is one and universal, burns 
with the same fires, moves to the same issues, joins in a single his- 
tory; it is the race-mind realizing itself cumulatively in time, and 
mainly through the inheriting power of literature.” 





THE RUSSIAN OFFICER IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 
os HERE is not depicted in Russian literature a single type of 
officer which inspires sympathy or commands respect,” says 
Mr. G. Savitch, the Russian critic, in Za Revue (Paris). He out- 
lines the military characters in certain P.ussian plays and stories, 
such as Colonel Skalazoub in Griboiédov’s comedy, “ Trop d’Es- 
prit Nuit.” Skalazoub is not only absolutely stupid, but a rogue, 
an egotist, and an imbecile. When asked if he knew a certain 
lady he answered, “I don’t recollect that she was ever in my 
regiment.” In Lermontov’s “ Le Héros de Nos Temps” the most 
intelligent officer in the regiment, Petchorine, is provoked to a 
duel; and his comrades, with whom he is unpopular, simply plot 
his assassination by managing that his pistol has no bullet in it, 
while that of his adversary is properly loaded. The officers of 
Lermontov are blackguards in their conduct toward women, drunk- 
ards and gamblers who sometimes stake their wives. 
The greatest of novels as a revelation of Russian military life is 
“The Duel” of Kouprine, of which the critic says: 
“The great merit of Kouprine’s work is that it exhibits to us in 
a fresh and masterly manner the daily life of the Russian officer as 
he is surrounded by his comrades. Mr. Kouprine knows this life 
thoroughly, and in its minutest details, because he experienced it 
for a long time. Having recovered his liberty, however, he suc- 
ceeded in conquering the hatred which he felt for his former mili- 
tary surroundings, and his book is neither a satire nor a pamphlet, 
but an impartial and perfectly calm picture of manners. Its value, 
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therefore, is not to be overestimated. It can create no scandal, 
for there is no recognizable personality in it, nor is it the produc- 
tion of a doctrinaire or a politician. It will doubtless serve, how- 
ever, to heal and purify the Russian army, which has long stood in 
need of some such lesson.” 


Mr. Savitch here introduces us to the acts and conversations of 
the officers depicted by Kouprine, the principal subject of talk be- 


‘ing unprovoked assaults on civilians, or assassinations of innkeep- 


ers and others by young officers. Thus: 


“Each of these young fellows knows a string of such anecdotes, 
all relating to the same topic. Here we have a tipsy cornet who 
rushes among a crowd of Jews and scatters them with drawn saber. 
A sublieutenant sabers a student who had inadvertently jogged his 
elbow. An officer shoots dead a civilian who had ventured the re- 
mark that a gentleman never addressed ladies to whom he had not 
been introduced.” 


These young officers of the Russian novelist exhibit “a mental- 
ity. only found in,criminals or degenerates.” Added to this they 
are poor and.“ sometimes keep back for months, even for years, 
the money sent-to the soldiers by friends. This money they gain 
possession of on opening the letters, as the service ordains, which 
come to the privates of the regiment.” They are, moreover, hid- 
eously cruel to their subordinates. This, says Mr. Savitch, results 
from the German influences which for a century have prevailed in 
the Russian army.. To quote from “The Duel” of Mr. Kouprine 
a passage describing the preparations for a review: 


“ The soldiers are literally worn out by being kept on the parade- 
ground two or three hours longer than usual, and on every side is 
heard the incessant sound of blows, in all companies, in all ranks. 
An officer is often ‘seen striking in a towering rage, one after an- 
other, every man in his company. The non-commissioned offi- 
cers beat the mén cruelly for the least fault, knock them down with 
a blow of the fist; the faces of their victims stream with blood; 
their teeth are knocked out or their ear-drums burst.” 


Suicide is described as frequent in the Russian army. Some of 
the scenes portrayed by Kouprine, says his critic, are too frightful 
to repeat. An exception to the cruel, drunken, rascally Russian 
officers is portrayed as follows by our novelist : 


“Captain Stelkovsky was an odd man. He was unmarried and 
of abundant means for his regimental needs. Each month he re- 
ceived from an unknown source, in addition to his pay, 200 roubles. 
Independent in character, he scarcely associated with his com- 
rades, and was by temperament a thorough-going debauchee. He 
had a series of mistresses whom he engaged as servants for a month 
and then discharged them with a gift of money. This went on 
month by month, year in, year out. He never beat his soldiers or 
abused them with bad language. . . . Stelkovsky spoke little, and 
rarely raised his voice. When he did speak the soldiers were pet- 
rified by his words. His comrades were not well disposed toward 
him, but his men loved him—perhaps the only officer in the Rus- 
sian army who was so regarded by rank and file.” 


Mr. Savitch concludes as follows: 


“Books like ‘ The Duel’ do not afford much material for pure 
literary criticism. Whether they be artistic or not, and the work 
of Mr. Kouprine is certainly that of an artist, their interest does 
not lie in this. They are valuable for their scrupulous, precise, 
and sincere documentation, thanks to which a complete phase of 
Russian social life hitherto ignored or concealed behind a thick fog 
of misrepresentations or falsehoods is suddenly unveiled and ap- 
pears under the implacable light of truth.”— 7vanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





FOLLOWING the example of their earliest teachers in civilization, states a 
writer in the London Atheneum, the Japanese have always been great diction- 
ary-makers, encyclopedists, literary collectors, and bibliographers. Among the 
facts he cites in support of this statement are the following: “ As early as the 
ninth century Shigeno no Sadanushi compiled a classified list of books, which 
must have been mainly Chinese, ina thousand (thin) volumes. This work ap- 
pears to have been lost. Sadanushi was followed by Fujihara no Atsumoto, who, 
in the eleventh century, produced a catalogue in 360 volumes. Much later Hanawa 
Hoki Ichi,a wagakusha (Japanese scholar) of the end of the Bakufu period, who 
died in 1822, published an authoritative list called the ‘Gunsho Ruijiu’ (‘ Classi- 
fied Collection of the Host of Books’), which ran to 530 volumes, the contents of 
which were arranged under 1,273 subdivisions.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 
eat can, 

POWER FROM THUNDER-CLOUDS 
~ VER since men knew these two things—that the energy dis- 
played ina thunder-storm is electric, and that electricity may 
be utilized—they have been regretting that so much power is allowed 
to go to waste; and occasionally a bold inventor tries to harness 
the storm as we have already harnessed the cataract. The trouble 
about doing this is something like that which would confront a 
man who should desire to utilize the energy of the gunpowder ex- 
ploded in a battle: the energy is all there; the problem is to get it 
into controllable shape. We need a motor that will run with a 
current of high intensity and small volume. Such a motor has 
been devised by a Russian, Mr. N. P. Michkine, who thinks he 
has taken a preliminary step toward solving the problem. He de- 
scribes his plan in L/lectritchestvo, from which journal Mr. C. Do- 

mar gives us the following information in Cosmos (Paris): 


“The quantity of electricity stored in the atmosphere may be 
estimated by the effects sometimes produced by lightning. But 
clouds that carry electric charges are only, so to speak, greater 
centers of accumulation for the electricity which in ordinary 
weather is spread throughout the atmosphere. 

“We know that electric discharges also manifest themselves by 
heat effects. When a battery of condensers is discharged through 
a wire of proper size, we may not only heat the wire to redness, but 
even volatilize it. Thus there are numerous cases of the volatili- 
zation of telegraph wires by lightning. . . . On April 19, 1902, at 
the meteorological observatory of Pavlovsk, Russia, when a bal- 
loon was about to be, released, an electric discharge, passing from 
acloud to the earth, completely volatilized a steel wire 0.8 milli- 
meter [.'; inch] in diameter, that held it. The remarkable thing 
was that the atmospheric state indicated only a slight tendency 
toward the production of a thunder-storm. 

“ Experiments in similar conditions, made by Kohlrausch, show 
that at the moment of a lightning discharge a copper conductor 5 
millimeters [4 inch] in diameter may be melted. He has calcu- 
lated that to melt such a conductor requires a current of at least 
52,000 amperes for a thousandth of a second. . . . These results 
have been confirmed by the experiments of Pokkels. A rod of 
basalt placed in the neighborhood of an electric circuit enables us 
to judge of the intensity of the current by a peculiar magnetic state 
that it acquires. By examination of the fragments of a basaltic 
rock struck by lightning, Pokkels found that in one case the inten- 
sity of the current could not have been below 6,450 amperes ; in 
another case it was 10,800 amperes.” 


Michkine uses these data to calculate the quantity of energy 
contained in a cloud, and concludes that it amounts to at least 
enough to run an 8} horse-power motor for one hour. Thus, if we 
could utilize the energy wasted in a thunder-storm—energy that 
probably exists in the atmosphere at other times also—we should 
have a most valuable source of power. ‘The electricity in a cloud, 
however, tho its energy is great, possesses this energy largely by 
virtue of its high tension, the actual volume of current in a dis- 
charge being small, somewhat as the energy of a rifle bullet is due 
chiefly to its velocity, not to the small mass of lead composing it. 
If we are to utilize the energy of atmospheric electricity, there- 


' fore, we must have a motor that will work with a small volume of 


current. This motor Michkine believes that he has found. Says 
Mr. Domar: 


“His motor is made on the principle of electrified points. The 
first models are of very simple construction ; a metallic axis carries 
aseries of ebonite disks; a pair of metallic combs is so placed 
that the teeth are perpendicular to the diameter of the disk. One 
comb being charged positively or negatively, the other is connect- 
ed with the earth; the disks then at once begin to rotate rapidly. 

“The maximum speed is attained when the two combs are 
charged with opposite electricities, and it may then easily reach 
several thousand turns a minute. If only one comb is charged, the 
speed is less. An easy calculation shows that to work this motor 
an insignificant current is sufficient. ...... 

“The industrial effectiveness of the point-motor is very high. 
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. . . The motor can furnish a useful work of 0.038 kilogrammeter 
per second by absorbing a quantity of energy equal to 0.076, which 
is an output of 50 per cent. 

“ An essential feature of the motor is that it can not be run with 
an alternating current; but if the alternating current is transformed 
in any convenient way— by a Roentgen tube, for instance—the mo- 
tor may be run by an induction coil. 

“Mr. Michkine believes that the first part of the problem may 
be regarded as solved. The inventor began his experiments in 
1902, at the Agronomic Institute of Novo-Alexandria, where he 
used captive balloons to raise point-collectors into the air. These 
were connected to one of the combs of the motor by an insulated 
conductor. The collectors were composed either of thin circular 
plates with numerous steel points, or of cylinders to the sides of 
which were soldered a number of palettes, each bearing 15 points. 
The collectors with disks, generally very light, were set up on kites 
of the Rotch system, held by insulated copper wire 5 millimeters 
[4 inch] in diameter. 

“The maximum height reached by the kites was only 120 meters 
[394 feet]. The author believes that if, at the moment of the ex- 
periment, it had been possible to send them higher, a motor de- 
signed for a higher tension would have furnished a more consider- 
able quantity of work. 

“A paper on the subject of atmospheric electricity was pre- 
sented by Roma to the Paris Academy of Sciences about 50 years 
ago. ‘ Imagine,’ says Roma in his memoir, ‘ sheaves of flame 9 
to 10 feet long and an inch thick, whose appearance was accom- 
panied by a noise like a pistol shot. In less than one hour I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining thirty such sheaves, without counting other 
smaller discharges.’”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY D1- 
GEST. 


SOME PERILS OF INDOOR LIFE. 


HE sedentary lives led by most townsmen are declared dan- 
gerous, ina recent issue of 7he Clinigue (Chicago), by Dr. 
Clifford Mitchell. First of all he asserts that the character of life 
in America has changed and is still changing, not only from the out- 
door life of pioneering and settlement to the indoor life of com- 
merce and manufactures, but also from the rough life of manual 
agriculture to the less laborious methods of modern farming. This 
change in the mode of life of the people has been followed, he be- 
lieves, by a corresponding change in the dise ‘ses to which they are 
subject. He says: 


“The change in physical conditions resulting from the indoor 
life is of the utmost importance from the standpoint of national 
welfare. . . . Inasmuch asa nation’s existence may depend any 
time upon the physical and moral strength of ‘ the man behind the 
gun,’ it behooves us to make every effort to prevent the deteriora- 
tion which inevitably follows congestion and overcrowding. Inmy 
opinion the problem is more sociological than medical, and there 
are many thinkers working on it in all countries. 

“ The establishment of parks and playgrounds and the extension 
of trolley lines into the country are doing considerable good in the 
way of giving the people access to places where there is fresher air, 
but in addition I hold that near every large inland city there 
should bea national park of larger size reserved forever for the use 
of the people and containing attractions sufficient to draw the 
crowds away from the cities on Sundays and on holidays. 

“The tendency of the people to live in the suburbs is to be com- 
mended, especially in families where there are young children; but 
as yet the number of suburban towns suitable for the immense 
population of laboring people is relatively small, and the problem 
of building up such suburbs for such a class is one of the most im- 
portant which we have. It is probably, however, not too late in 
this country to take these things in time before the general physi- 
cal condition of our large city populations is hopelessly deterio- 
rated. It is imperative that those who work in factories and in 
offices should have a greater annual supply of fresh air than they 
now possess. Labor-unions should by combined effort establish 
colonies of workers in the various near-by suburbs before the fac- 
tories and railroad yards have entirely taken possession of them. 

“The problem of supplying fresh air to those who are even too 
poor to take a trolley ride is indeed a serious one. It is said that 
there are people in the Chicago Ghetto district who have never 








seen Lake Michigan. For such a class the establishment of small 
parks with swimming-pools as near as possible to their district, and 
the municipai ownership of surface lines with reduced fares, would 
be a certainhelp. The latter would enable a considerable percent- 
age of those not wholly submerged to live farther away from con- 
gested centers, while those who were still obliged to live in crowd- 
ed portions of the city might at least occasionally have the benefit 
of a trip to the suburbs or country. 

“The poor, however, are not the only ones that suffer from the 
indoor life. In these days the ability to succeed in business de- 
pends in many cases on the ability to stand protracted nervous 
strain quite as much as it does upon the possession of brains. 
Hence we find men in prominent positions who are obliged to 
make every minute count; who allow just so many hours for sleep, 
so many minutes for eating, and who practically work all the time. 
It is among such a class that we are likely to find neurasthenia, 
heart disease, diabetes mellitus, and chronic Bright’s disease. To 
such men we advise the following: Suburban residence and the 
habit of taking two vacations a year, one in the winter as well as 
one in the summer. But during the working season more sleep, 
less rich food, less alcohol, less sweets, a walk after dinner in the 
evening, and observance of Sunday as a day of rest for the mind, 
and suitable exercise for the body are desirable. 

“ An important measure with reference to the kidneys is the sys- 
tematic drinking of water, cool to a degree sufficient to be refresh- 
ing, but not iced. In every factory, department-store, bank, and 
office there should be a supply of pure water, easily obtainable, of 
which not less than three pints daily should be drunk by every 
person able to tolerate it.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF VARIABLE STARS. 


CAREFUL search of the nebulous regions of the sky for 
variable stars, made at Harvard Observatory during the 
past year, has resulted in some unusual discoveries, which are de- 
scribed by Grace Agnes Thompson in Popular Astronomy (Octo- 
ber). This is the first special detailed study of such regions, altho 
a great amount of work along this line had already been done at 
the same observatory, nearly two-thirds of the fifteen hundred va- 
riables known to astronomers at the beginning of the year having 
been found there since 1890. Of the types of variable stars and 
the causes of their variability Miss Thompson writes as follows: 


“Hundreds of years ago it was known that a few stars were sub- 
ject to changes in brightness, the length and regularity of these 
fluctuations being determined by no fixed law. It may, in fact, 
be regarded as probable that all the stars are so changing, either 
growing brighter and hotter or fainter and cooler; but in the case 
of most of them the change is so slow or so slight that the oldest 
records and charts are not old enough to prove it. Technically 
speaking variable stars are divided into five classes, according to 
the length and type of their variations. They include: Novz, or 
stars which blaze up suddenly where no star has before appeared, 
have a peculiar spectrum, and gradually fade away and are lost; 
stars which vary in a long period of from six months to two years 
or more, rising continuously from very faint to a brightness several 
magnitudes above this, and then regularly fading out again, called 
long-period variables; those which vary in short periods of a few 
days and are constantly fluctuating in light; those which vary in 
short periods, but with great regularity, so that their maxima and 
minima may be predicted with an exactness that counts tenths of 
a second ; those which remain at their maxima during the greater 
part of the time, but at certain intervals diminish rapidly, remain 
faint for a brief time, and then increase as rapidly, often changing 
one or two magnitudes in a few hours. The last are known as Al- 
gol variables....... 

“The actual causes of variation in these stars is not known. 
Various and numerous theories have been offered. But only one 
fact has been established: that the origin of fluctuation in the 
tong-period variable is due to changes in the physical condition of 
the star. The variation of most short-period variables is due to 
causes t:at have not yet been determined, tho it is probably the 
result of some peculiarity in their formation, made apparent by 
their rotation. Such stars have, no doubt, one side dark and the 
other bright. Stars of the Algol type are made to vary in light by 
purely mechanical action, probably from the revolution of dark 
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bodies around them. This probability, which is now almost es- 
tablished as a fact, suggests a means of gaining some very inter- 
esting information, since it is thus possible to estimate accurately 
the times of revolution of such bodies, even tho they are entirely 
invisible.” 

The most remarkable fact brought out by the recent search ap- 
pears to be that, while in some regions of the heavens variables are 
very numerous, constituting an appreciable percentage of all stars 
visible through the tel- 
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taking at Harvard have 
been thus far very grat- 
ifying to Professor Pick- 
ering. In a little more 
than one year the number of known variables has been almost 
doubled, and a great deal of interesting and important information 
secured. One of the most interesting facts established is the great 
and often surprising dissimilarity of different nebula. In the beau- 
tiful cluster of the Pleiades, for instance, which is nebulous, and 
where one might expect to find an especially large number of such 
stars, no cases of variation whatever have yet been found. In the 
nebula surrounding Eta Carine, considered by many the finest 
nebula in the sky after Orion, very few variable stars have been 
found. The facts as they exist at present render such regions 
doubly interesting, since they illustrate how impossible it is to de- 
duce any rule that will govern all nebulous regions alike. Even 
with regard to the type of variation found in the various nebule 
there is little similarity. Each nebula is a law unto itself. 

“The total number of variable stars that have been discovered 
by Miss Leavitt since she began her investigations in February, 
1904, to the date of writing this paper is approximately 1,300. 
Yet the work is hardly more than well begun, for the collection of 
photographs at Harvard includes nearly 200,000 glass plates, giv- 
ing an exhaustive history of the sky during the past sixteen years, 
and of the more interesting regions since 1883. Not only, then, 
must the majority of these photographs be carefully examined, 
but, as new plates are constantly being taken at both the Harvard 
stations at Cambridge and Arequipa, fresh work is constantly be- 
ing added. Moreover, besides additional plates of nebule already 
known, new nebule, too faint to be detected on photographs taken 
with the smaller instruments, will doubtless be made apparent by 
means of the large reflectors now being mounted at Harvard and 
elsewhere, and it is probable that these future plates will show large 
numbers of stars of the very faint magnitudes, and that among 
them will be found many cases of variation.” 


VARIABLE STARS IN MAGELLANIC CLOUD, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1904. 
The variables are marked with horizontal lines. 


Telegraphing to Timbuctoo.—A telegraph line from the 
Mediterranean to Timbuctoo is to be completed shortly by the 
French. Of it Electricity (New York, October 18) says: 


“It is going to be possible to wire messages from the interior 
or coast of Algiers to the very heart of the Sahara Desert. The 
telegraph line will stretch from the Mediterranean to Timbuctoo. 
It may not be known to the laity that a line from the Tuat Oases 
to the northern coast has been in operation for some time. The 
Tuat Oases, it may be said, were one of the stopping-places of 
those roving pirates whose outrages upon caravans were features 
of history from time immemorial. 

“The French are just now selecting the route to the south of the 
Ahaggar Mountains, where the bandit Tuaregs live when at home. 
The Tuaregs are now quietly tending their herds, for the new 
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masters of the Sahara have made the plunder of caravans an un- 
profitable profession. According to reports, the telegraph will reach 
southwest to the region represented by the city of Timbuctoo, at 
which the pole line will end. The French believe the line-work, 
the pole-setting, and the testing will be completed before the winter 
months are on. Timbuctoo is a spot where no white man dared 
to appear in recent times. To live in this city an Arabic tongue, 
a devotion to Islam, and a stained skin were the possible preserva- 
tives of life. The glacial approach of civilization has made its 
presence felt, in the form of its best advance guard, the telegraph. 
Tourists may soon be sightseeing in a region once deemed almost 
inaccessible and doubly dangerous, through the science and enter- 
prise of distant Europe.” 


SURVEYING EXTRAORDINARY. 


HE engineer in charge of the surveying work on the Simplon 
tunnel, Professor Rosenmund, of Zurich, is receiving con- 
gratulations on all sides, because of the success with which this 
work was carried out under unusual difficulties. It is evidently no 
easy task, under the most favorable conditions, to determine the 
position of a line that two tunnels are to pursue in order to meet 
under the summit of a mountain, and, in the case of the Simplon, 
conditions were the reverse of favorable. The task that confront- 
ed Professor Rosenmund and his staff, and the accuracy with which 
they accomplished it, are thus stated by a writer in Engineering 
(London, September 29): 


“Three factors had to be rigorously determined: the difference 
of level or the gradient between the two ends; the total length of 
the tunnel ; and the azimuth, or the angle between the axis of the 
tunnel and a known direction. Of these three factors, the leveling 
presents the least difficulty, since the results depend upon direct 
measurement. When the junction was effected under the summit, 
actual measurement proved that the ditference in level between the 
two partial tunnels was only o.1 meter, or Jess than 4 inches. 

“The length of the road which the borings follow under the 
mountain need not be determined with the same accuracy as the 
difference of level or the direction of the tunnel axis. Asa matter 
of fact, the derived values of the length of the tunne! differed by 
as much as 0.8 meter; that is to say, the probable error of the 
length based upon the different computations amounted to some 32 
inches. The most probable length of the tunnel was found to be 
19,228.71 meters, and the actual length measured after completion 
differed from this quantity by 2 meters, or 1 part in 10,000. 

“The most troublesome factor is undoubtedly the direction to 
be given to the tunnel axis, and here the greatest success was 
scored. It was found, when the opposite parties met in the center 
of the boring, that the opposing walls were in perfect alinement. 
No deviation from true continuity could be detected in one of the 
walls, while the critical examination of the opposite wall could not 
be made, owing to projecting rockwork interrupting the view along 
the advancing gallery.” 


The difficulties of the work that was thus accurately carried out 
were, as has been said above, of no common order. In the first 
place, we are told, the attraction of the mountain on the plumb- 
line was of an unusual amount. Very considerable discrepancies 
were found in’ the eleven triangles which Professor Rosenmund 
had to construct, showing that the attraction of the mountain dis- 
placed the position of the plumb-line at some stations through an 
angle equal to 24 seconds of arc. Moreover, verification of the 
line pursued was rendered difficult by two circumstances, which 
are thus set forth by the writer: 


“The ventilation of the tunnel was very good, owing to the con- 
Struction of the parallel tunnel. When we say that on one occa- 
sion a lamp in the tunnel at a distance of 5,600 meters [about 3% 
miles] from the observer was clearly seen with the naked eye, it 
will be sufficient proof of the freedom of the tunnel from dust and 
smoke. But this effective ventilation was attended by two draw- 
backs, which interfered with the accuracy of observation. The 
temperature of the fresh air entering through the subsidiary tunnel 
Was gradually increased as it advanced, and the air was therefore 
capable of holding in suspension more and more moisture. So 
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long as the air retained its warmth it maintained its transparency, 
but on its return through the main tunnel, it was brought into con- 
tact with the cold stone walls, which were of a lower temperature ; 
therefore the air growing colder deposited its moisture in the 
form of a cloud, which hung over the entrance and cooler parts of 
the tunnel, effectually obscuring the lamps and signals. 

“A source of even greater annoyance and uncertainty was a 
kind of ‘ mirage’ which displaced or distorted the sources of illu- 
mination. It seems to have been not uncommon for a lamp to 
give rise to, not one image, but two, in the field of the observing 
telescope. Not only did the observer not know which of the two 
images to observe, but the true position of the Jamp probably cor- 
responded with neither. These two images would be nearly verti- 
cal over each other, but the lower one might be displaced nearly 
45 seconds, an angle which would imply an error of an altogether 
inadmissible quantity. The explanation of the phenomena of 
doubled lamp-images, or of the curving of straight lines of light, 
and similar vagaries, is probably the same as that offered in the 
case of the ‘ mirage’ of the desert. When the heated air near the 
ground becomes of less density than that immediately above it, 
an inversion of the ordinary conditions of refraction occurs. The 
recognition of this disturbing effect is important in all surveying 
and verification work where atmospheres of different tempera-~ 
tures and densities have to be encountered.” 


AUTOMOBILES FOR DEATH VALLEY. 


SUDDEN demand for increased transportation facilities to 

the newly discovered Death Valley gold-fields in Nevada 

has resulted in the establishment of an automobile stage-line, served 

by specially designed cars, which are described by a contributor 
to The Automobile (New York, October 12). Says this writer: 

“Discovery of gold in Death Valley in Nevada resulted in a sud- 


den and large influx of prospectors, miners, and others invariably 
found in new mining-camps. Towns like Bullfrog and Goldfield 





























Courtesy of “ The Automobile.” 


45-HORSE-POWER CAR ESPECIALLY BUILT FOR NEVADA STAGE LINE, 


sprang up over night in mushroom manner. These towns were at 
the openings of the new mines, and were from 100 to 200 miles 
from the nearest railroad—for railroads are few in Nevada, and 
especially in the Death Valley. 

“ At first transportation of passengers and freight was by horses 
and mule teams and was hot and tedious, and it would take many 
months to build a spur of the railroad to the mines. Meantime an 
enterprising man—Charles Christman—seeing an opportunity to 
make money, decided to start an automobile passenger service. 
So he ordered three Pope-Toledo cars with especially built bod- 
ies. These are now running from Tonopah, the nearest railroad 
point, to Bullfrog, a distance of 150 miles. They cross the desert 
land, most of which is smooth and hard, only about $3,000 having 
been expended in putting the entire road in good condition. There 
are, however, some very steep grades, and the temperature rises 
to 125°. 

“The accompanying engraving shows one of the special ma- 
chines, called by the builders a three-seated wagonette. It hasa 
regular four-cylinder engine of 45 horse-power. . . . A new idea 
in cooling has been employed. .. . The frame of the car is of 
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wood, reinforced with steel plates. The wheel-base is 114} inches, 
and three persons can be seated comfortably on each seat. The 
gasoline-tank has a capacity for thirty gallons of fuel, which is 
sufficient for a run of 450 miles.” 


A NEW TREATMENT FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 


HE discovery of a new method of treatment for tuberculosis 

by Professor Behring, the well-known German expert, is 
announced in the daily press, and has been widely commented 
upon. According to the telegraphic despatches, Professor Behr- 
ing, to whom the world is already indebted for the discovery of 


diphtheria antitoxin, re- 








fuses to say more than 
that the principle of his 
method of 
ment differs from that 


new treat 


of his serum cure for 


diphtheria. A Paris 
despatch to 7he Herald 
(New York, October 7) 
reports Professor Behr- 
ing as saying: 

“The exact facts are 
that I have been study 
ing for a long time a 
new method of treating 
tuberculosis and think 
I have broken fresh 
ground. There are cer- 
tain animals which con- 
tract this malady with 
great facility and have 
hitherto proved refrac- 
tory to allattempts at 
vaccination. I have 
finally succeeded in ren- 
dering them immune as 
regards the bacillus, and probably can even cure them when the 
disease is fully developed in them. Experiments on man have not 
yet been made, but there is ground for hope in this respect, the 
path I am following being totally different from those explored up 
to the present.” 

















PROFESSOR BEHRING, 


Who has announced the discovery of a new anti- 
tuberculosis serum. 


As the comments based on this news have been largely inferen- 
tial, owing to the paucity of data, a fuller announcement by Behr- 
ing, which is promised, must be awaited before drawing conclu- 
sions. The matter has been complicated by the offer to Professor 
Behring, by a newspaper, of a large sum of money to reveal his 
secret, his very proper refusal to do so on the ground that his dis- 
covery is yet incomplete, and a resulting attack upon him for “ set- 
ting a money value on human life.” All this is most interesting 
and up-to-date, but it throws little light upon the scientific aspects 
of the question. 

Sex in Suicide.—Some interesting conclusions have been 
drawn by Prof. W. B. Bailey, of Yale, from recent official statis- 
tics of suicide. These he sets forth in an article in 7he Medical 
News (New York), on which an editorial writer in 7he British 
Medical Journal (London) comments as follows: 

“ Dealing with the 29,344 cases of suicide officially recorded be- 
tween 1897 and igor he finds that the male suicides outnumber 
those of the ‘ weaker sex’ by seven to two, while as regards the 
age incidence of a morbid inclination toward /e/o de se the age pe- 
riod of 20 to 50 covers nearly two-thirds of all the cases. In the 
absence of any information as to the relative numbers of persons 
in the United States at the different age periods this statement is 
not very informing, but so far as it goes it would seem to indicate 
that under the lower age limit there are few to whom life seems 
unattractive, while after 50a natural end looms so near that it is 
scarcely worth while to precipitate its arrival. Other results are 
more illuminating. It would appear that, other things being equal, 
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a married man is more likely to commit suicide than either a sin- 
gle man or a married woman, while women who are single, either 
because widowed or divorced, or because they have never been 
anything else, seem to find life less attractive than similarly cir- 
cumstanced men. Neither ill health nor alcohol is such a potent 
cause of suicide as business losses, and to the latter even absorb- 
ing sentiment such as is represented by a Jove-affair has to yield 
the palm. Since business plays so prominent a part in the produc- 
tion of suicide, it is comprehensible that Saturday should not be a 
popular day on which to ring down the curtain. Those who medi- 
tate this step have worried through the week, have received their 
pay, and have anyhow a day of rest before them. Monday—black 
Monday—is the day when those faced by business disaster or 
crushed by personal ill health seem least disposed to continue the 
struggle. On the other hand, Sunday is the day when, for women 
at any rate, domestic troubles prove most unbearable. As for the 
hour of greatest weakness, this is apparently from 9 to 12 in the 
evening.” 


THE PROBLEM OF LIFE. 


HE question of the origin of life, once regarded as academic 

and very far from popular interest, is now treated daily in 

the papers, which have fallen into the habit of reporting almost all 
This 


is regarded as unfortunate by American Medicine (New York, 


biological investigation as having a direct bearing upon it. 


October 7), which asserts that the problem, after all, is of second- 


ary practical importance. Of Burke’s “radiobe,” the interest in 


which the writer regards as an instance in point, he says: 


“The incident must be classed with the host of other alleged in- 
stances of the generation of life from non-living materials. ‘The 
scientific interest in these little bodies is probably due to the fact 
that their behavior is one more illustration of the growing number 
of instances in which phenomena supposed to be produced only by 
living protoplasm are found also in dead matter. They support 
the growing tendency to look upon all vital phenomena as reflex 
results of definite causes, and not as due to innate powers indepen- 
dent of the environment. 

“The creation of life also seems unduly to exercise unscientific 
writers in lay journals. There has been a persistent tendency to 
consider the artificial fertilization of ovums of low organisms as a 
creation of life. How and why such a false idea should have em- 
bedded itself in the public mind is one of those mysteries which no 
one canexplain. Parthenogenesis, or the development of a female 
cell without a conjugation with a male cell, is a very common phe- 
nomenon in lower organisms, tho it is invariably followed by sex- 
ual reproduction sooner or later. Its cause is unknown, but it can 
be artificially checked by certain means such as changes of food or 
temperature, so that sexual reproduction becomes necessary at 
once. It was no doubt a great discovery that a partial partheno- 
genesis could be caused artificially by certain changes in environ- 
ment or by chemicals which rejuvenate the cell in the same way as 
conjugation, yet it is strange that this should also be called a cre- 
ation of life. There are now press reports that a botanist has dis- 
covered that the regeneration of seaweeds is due to the action of 
external forces, and has assumed that the similar phenomenon in 
animals, such as the regeneration of the amputated parts of lob- 
sters, is also due to purely physical forces. This, too, has been 
enlarged into a statement that the life problem is being solved. If 
this tendency continues we must expect every biologic investiga- 
tion to be heralded as a contribution to the one great overshadow- 
ing task of creating a living thing in the laboratory. There are 
problems vastly more important than the origin of life, and they 
must be solved first, anyhow. The present popular tendency 
merely blinds the public to the work really being done. It is right 
and proper that all scientific work should be popularly described, 
but such articles on the life problem are now entirely too yellow.” 


THE phenomena exhibited by frictional excitation of an electric-light bulb, de- 
scribed in our issue of September 30, under the title ‘‘ The Body as a Source of 
Electric Light,” seems to bear close relationship to the results of some investiga- 
tions made by C. M. Broomall, who writes to us from Media, Pa. Hesays: “ Altho 
these experiments were tried under all sorts of circumstances and in a great 
measure exhibited phenomena like those described in your article, there never 
appeared to be anything physiological concerned in the process. The writer 
always supposed the light to be in some way the result of the electrification of 
the residual gas in the tube. It would be interesting to know just how closely 
the phenomena concerned 1n the two sets of experiments are related.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS THE UNITED STATES A CHRISTIAN 
NATION ? 


HERE seem to be a variety of interesting pros and cons to 

the question as to whether the United States may be re- 
garded from a legal point of view as a Christian nation. Associ- 
ate Justice David J. Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a book entitled 
“The United States a Christian Nation,” 
brings to bear a large mass of supporting evi- 
dence in favor of the affirmative view, tho 
admitting at the same time that “ the Govern- 
ment as a legal organization is independent 
of all religions,” and citing the specific pro- 
hibition by the Constitution of any “law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof,” which 
seems to make the United States a secular 
government. It was indeed so interpreted by 
two citizens of the United States of Hebrew 
race. Mordecai Noah, Consul at Tunis in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, and, 
at a later period, Oscar Strauss in Turkey, 
sought, each in his representative capacity, to 
obtain from the respective rulers of these 
countries certain considerations which were 
denied until the United States was declared 
by them, as its representatives, to be a non- 
Christian country. The nearest approach toa 
legal definition seems to be the utterance of 


quoted by Judge Brewer, in the case of Holy 


471. “That Court, after mentioning various 

circumstances, added: ‘ These and many other matters which 
might be noticed add a volume of unofficial declarations to the 
mass of organic utterances that this is a Christian nation.’ ” 

Some of these “ unofficial declarations ” and other ancillary facts 
which lend support to his contention are cited by the Associate Jus- 
tice, who buttresses his citations with the following general state- 
ments : 


“I pointed out that Christianity was a primary cause of the first 
settlement on our shores; that the organic instruments, charters, 
and constitutions of the colonies were filled with abundant recog- 
nitions of it as a controlling factor in the life of the people; that in 
one at least of them it was in terms declared the established relig- 
ion* while in several the furthering of Christianity was stated to 
be one of the purposes of the Government; in many, faith in it 
was a condition of holding office; in some, authority was given to 
the Legislature to make its support a public charge; in nearly all 
the constitutions there has been an express recognition of the sanc- 
tity of the Christian Sunday; the God of the Bible is appealed to 
again and again. 

Sunday laws have been enacted and enforced in most of the 
colonies and States. About one-third of the population are 
avowedly Christian and communicants of some Christian organ- 
ization; there are sitting accommodations in the churches for 
nearly two-thirds; educational institutions are largely under the 
control of Christian denominations, and even in those which, in 
obedience to the rule of separation between Church and State, are 





*In the Constitution of South Carolina of 1778 it was declared that ‘‘ the Chris- 
tian Protestant religion should be deemed and is hereby constituted and declared 
to be the established religion of this State.” And further, that no agreement or 
union of men upon pretense of religion should be entitled to become incorporated 
and regarded as a Church of the established religion of the State, without agree- 
ing and subscribing to a book of five articles, the third and fourth of which were 
‘that the Christian religion is the true religion; that the holy scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament are of divine inspiration, and are the rule of faith and 
practise.’ 





JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER. 
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secular in their organization, the principles of Christianity are uni- 
formly recognized. By these and other evidences I claim to have 
shown that the calling of this republic a Christian nation is not a 
mere pretense, but a recognition of a historical, legal, and social 
truth.” 


The writer points out that the word “ God” when used alone and 
in the singular number “generally refers 10 that Supreme Being 
spoken of in the Old and New Testaments and worshiped by Jew 
and Christian,” and in this sense the word is 
used in constitution, statute, and instrument. 
If it be urged that declarations in the name 
of God are not found in all the charters or in 
all the constitutions, the author declares that 
the expressions were often omitted because 
they were deemed unnecessary. More sig- 
nificance is to be attached to the fact that 
there are no contrary declarations. He 
says: 


“In no charter or constitution is there any- 
thing to even suggest that any other than the 
Christian is the religion of this country. In 
none of them is Mohammed or Confucius or 
Buddha in any manner noticed. In none of 
them is Judaism recognized other than by 
way of toleration of its special creed. While 
the separation of Church and State is often 
affirmed, there is nowhere a repudiation of 
Christianity as one of the institutions as well 
as benedictions of society. In short, there is 
no charter or constitution that is either infidel, 
agnostic, or anti-Christian. Wherever there 


He argues that “the avowed separation isa declaration in favor of any religion it is 
between Church and State is a most satisfac- of the Christian. In view of the multitude of 
tory testimonial that Christianity is the re- 
the Supreme Court of the United States, ligion of this country, for a peculiar thought 
of Christianity is of a personal relation be- 
tween man and his Maker uncontrolled byand factory testimonial that it is the religion 
Trinity Church vs. United States, 143 U.S., independent of human government.” 


expressions in its favor, the avowed separa- 
tion between Church and State is a most satis- 


of this country, for a peculiar thought of 
Christianity is of a personal relation between 
man and his Maker, uncontrolled by and independent of human 
government.” 


THE REAL ST. PATRICK. 
E eons have been writers who have denied the existence of 
such a figure as St. Patrick, and others who have considered 
the work attributed to him to be the composite of four or five dif- 
ferent evangelists. Forty years agoa professor of Trinity College, 
Dublin, wrote a life of St. Patrick, “but as he made him out a 
Protestant,” says the London 7Zad/e¢ (Rom. Cath.), “ Irishmen 
were either too indignant or too much amused to pay to the learned 
author's work that attention which it deserved.” The many legends 
and speculations which have hitherto clustered about this person- 
ality seem at last to be reduced to their intrinsic values and out of 
them emerges a real figure, who accomplished a definite and val- 
uable work. This clearing-up has been done by J. B. Bury, the 
recently elected regius professor of history at Cambridge, in his 
life of the Saint. St. Patrick is claimed by the present writer not 
to have introduced Christianity into Ireland, but to have organized 
the Christianity which already existed; to have converted the 
kingdoms which were still pagan, especially in the West, and, what 
is the most important of his accomplishments, historically consid- 
ered, to have brought Ireland into connection with the Church of 
the Empire, and made it formally part of universal Christendom. 
The real historical Patrick is found to be a vastly different figure, 
says Dr. Bury, from the one “ gradually transformed into a typi- 
cal Irish saint, dear to popular imagination, who curses men and 
even inanimate things which incur his displeasure.” How the 
apocryphal character came to take the place of the real one is thus 
indicated : 
“The accounts of his acts were not written from any historical 
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interest, but simply for edification ; and the monks, who dramatized 
both actual and legendary incidents, were not concerned to regard, 
even if they had known, what manner of man he really was, but 
were guided by their knowledge of what popular taste demanded. 
The medieval hagiographer may be compared to the modern nov- 
elist; he provided literary recreation for the public, and he had to 
consider the public taste. In regard to the process by which Pat- 
rick was Hibernicized, or adapted to an Irish ideal, it is signifi- 
cant that the earliest literature relating to his life seems to have 
- been written in Irish. This literature must have been current in 
the sixth century, and on it the earliest Latin records are based.” 


In place of the capricious figure of monkish fiction, the real 
Patrick holds an important place in the history of Europe asa 
propagator of the Roman idea before that idea had established 
itself in Britain. We read: 


“Judged by what he actually compassed, he must be placed 
among the most efficient of those who took part in spreading the 
Christian faith beyond the boundaries of the Roman Empire. He 
was endowed in abundant measure with the quality of enthusiasm, 
and stands in quite a different rank from the apostle of England, 
in whom this victorious energy of enthusiasm was lacking, Augus- 
tine, the messenger and instrument of Gregory the Great. Patrick 
was no mere messenger or instrument. He hada strong personal- 
ity and the power of initiative ; he depended on himself, or, as he 
would have said, on divine guidance. He was not in constant 
communication with Xystus or Leo, or any superior; he was 
thrown upon the resources of his own judgment. Yet no less than 
Augustine, no less than Boniface, he was the bearer of the Roman 
idea. But we must remember that it was the Roman idea of days 
when the Church was still closely bound up in the Empire, and 
owed her high prestige to the older institution which had served 
as the model for her external organization. The Pope had not yet 
become a spiritual Casar Augustus, as he is at the present day. 
In the universal order, he was still for generations to be overshad- 
owed by the Emperor. The Roman idea at this stage meant not 
the idea of subjection to the Roman See, but of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman Empire. It was as impossible for Patrick, 
as it was impossible for the High King of Ireland, to divorce the 
idea of the Church from the idea of the Empire. Christianity was 
marked off from all other religions as the religion of the Romans 
in the wider political sense of that imperial name. If Christianity 
aspired in theory to be ecumenical, Rome had aspired in theory to 
realize universal sway before Christianity appeared. . . . That 
aspiration was destined to be fulfilled more completely in another 
sense after her political decline. The dismemberment of the Em- 
pire and the upgrowth of the German kingdoms brought about an 
evolution which enabled the elder Rome to reassert her influence 
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means of an interesting comparison with the effect of the work 
of evangelists among Eastern tribes: 


“St. Patrick did not do for the Scots what Wulfilas did for the 
Goths, and the Slavonic apostles for the Slavs; he did not trans- 
late the sacred books of his religion into Irish or found a national 
Church literature. It is upon their literary achievements, more 


‘than on their successes in converting barbarians, that the fame of 


Wulfilas rests, and the fame of Cyril. The Gothic Bible of Wul- 
filas was available for the Vandals and other Germans whose 
speech was closely akin to Gothic. The importance of the Sla- 
vonic apostles, Cyril and his brother Methodius, is due to the fact 
that the literature which they initiated was available, not for the 
lands in which they labored— Moravia and Pannonia, which no 
longer knew them—but for Bulgaria and Russia. What Patrick, 
on the other hand, and his foreign fellow-workers did was to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of Latin in Ireland. To the circumstances that 
he adopted this line of policy, and did not attempt to create a na- 
tional ecclesiastical language, must be ascribed the rise of the 
schools of learning which distinguished Ireland in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. From a national point of view this policy may 
be criticized; from a theologian’s point of view the advantage may 
be urged of opening to the native clergy the whole body of patris- 
tic literature, and saving the trouble of translation and the chances 
of error. But the point is that the policy was entirely consonant 
with the development of Western, as contrasted with Eastern, 
Christianity. . . . Latin had become the universal language, not a 
mere /ingua franca, in the Western provinces, a fact which condi- 
tioned the whole growth of Western Christendom. . . . And this 
community of language powerfully conduced to the realization of 
the umitas ecclesia. . . . If Patrick had called into being for the 
Scots a sacred literature such as Cyril initiated for the Slavs, we 
may be sure that the tendencies in the Irish Church to strike out 
paths of development for itself, which were so strongiy marked in 
the sixth century, would have been more effective and permanent 
in promoting isolation and aloofness, and that the successful move- 
ment of the following century which drew Ireland back into out- 
ward harmony and more active communion with the Western 
Church would have been beset with far greater difficulties and 
might have been a failure.” 


TWO VIEWS OF THE GREAT DIVORCE IN 
FRANCE. 
IBERTY, according to Mr. Georges Clémenceau, of the 
French Senate, will be the end achieved by the action of the 
French Government in severing the union between the Church and 
the State. But from the standpoint of the orthodox Marquis de 








in a new way and a new order. But it was 

the same idea at different stages of develop- ||/ noe 
ment, which was borne by Patrick, by Augus- ac : 
tine, by Boniface, and by Otto.” 


vy Ty 


The historical importance of the bond es- 
tablished by St. Patrick, marking an epoch in 
the history of Ireland asa European country, 
has been obscured, the author points out, by 
the fact that after Patrick’s death the Irish 
Church “ went a way of its own and developed 
on eccentric lines.” Its relations with the 
head of the Church were suspended partly 
through the workings of the Irish instinct of 
tribal independence and partly through its 
fondness for monasticism, which promoted 
During 
the seventh century, however, when Gregory 








individualism and disorganization. 


“accomplished his great revival and augmen- 
tation of the authority of the Roman See in 
Western lands, the Irish Church returned to 
the episcopal organization founded by St. 
Patrick.” In carrying out his policy of es- 
tablishing the Roman idea, St. Patrick, tho 
more or less an illiterate man himself, insisted 
on the use of Latin as the ecclesiastical lan- 


guage. The effect of his act is shown by _ disaster and anarchy. 





Courtesy of “* The Cosmopolitan.” 


MARQUIS DE CASTELLANE. 


He represents the conservative and aristo- 
cratic point of view in his belief that the separ- 
ation of Church and State in France will spell 


Castellane, the standpoint of the Church and 
the aristocracy, the same action spells not 
liberty, but anarchy. These two diametrically 
opposed points of view.are concisely stated 
for American readers, by 


pel iot 


the prominent 
Frenchmen named above, in Zhe Cosmopol- 
ttan (New York) for November. “When you 
ask us why we wish to separate the Church 
from the State,” writes Senator Clémen- 
ceau, “it is enough if we reply to you, ‘In 
order to be free like you — completely free in 
every sense of the feeling and the thought.’” 
The Roman Catholic Church he describes as 
“the greatest establishment for universal dom- 
ination that man has been able to conceive 
and to realize.” Further, “it is a Church of 
authority, whereas the Protestant Church 
sprang from the protests of liberty.” He con- 
trasts the Catholic organization of Rome, “a 
pure theocracy,” with the Protestant organ- 
ization, which he describes as “an anthro- 
“God governs man by priests in 
the one case ; while in the other man governs 
himself at his own risk and peril in this world 
and the next.” The ideal of the Catholic 
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Church, he says, is absolutism, while the ideal of France is 
liberty. 

The Marquis de Castellane, contemplating the outlook from his 
standpoint, can see only disaster in one form or another. Either 
the French will lose all faith, he predicts, or the Church relieved 
of the restraint imposed by its alliance with the State, will become 
itself a tyrannical and oppressive power. The priesthood, he ar- 
gues, will become 
the tool of the aris- 
tocracy, and “the 
foundations of the 
republic will be 
threatened.” Only 
the blind, he as- 
serts, can fail to 
foresee anarchy as 
the result of this 
divorce. 

To return to Sen- 
ator Clémenceau’s 





statement: 


“With the Cath- 
olic nations liberty 
did not issue from 
the religious arena 
to invade more or 
less slowly the po- 
litical arena, as has 
happened among 














, A pean nS oN a Protestant nations. 
ge ene net eelaen * Wisewear, ire 
of the Catholic, he says, is absolutism, while the ideal Power of Rome 
of France is liberty. has been main- 

tained in its full 
sovereignty, it has been the contrary—namely, issuing from the 
political sphere, liberty has sought to conquer the religious. 
Judge, then, what confusion results when in the Roman Cath- 
olic edifice we find politics and religious belief closely bound 
Seeetner. Sy 68 

“ Remember that there is no fundamental question of the politi- 
cal or social system of all times and of all countries for which the 
Roman-Catholic Church has not a solution—all cut and ready, 
setting aside all others as incompatible with its dogma. In the 
Syllabus, the official code of the Church, you will find haughtily 
condemned in the most formal terms both ‘ liberty of conscience,’ 
which Gregory XVI. called a ‘ delirium,’ and liberalism and mod- 
ern civilization, with which it is written that the Church can never 
reconcile itself. It goes without saying that the separation of 
Church and State is equally repudiated therein, since Church and 
State should be closely united—the State being subordinate—in 
order to bar the way to ‘ liberty of error,’ which threatens that 
‘liberty of truth’ of which the Church is the unique depository. 
.. . The theocratic authority is propagated by the Roman Catho- 
lic school, just as liberty is by the democratic school of America. 
Do not take it that in my opinion the American Catholic schools 
are not capable of making good citizens. No. Wherever the 
Catholic Church is in a minority, it is condemned by that simple 
fact to demand liberty, to live by it, and propagate it by a doc- 
trine:of compromise between its own ideal absolutism and the 
practises to which the necessities of time and place force it. Thus 
in France at the present time the Church is continually demanding 
liberty (condemned of all the encyclicals), while fighting step by 
Step for its ancient State privileges, which meant money, official 
prestige, and power....... 

“And Rome talks of persecution! As for me, I say that we are 
seeking painfully and by grievous ways for liberty.” 


Turning to the argument of the Marquis de Castellane we read: 


“As soon as the State ceases to be high priest of his religion, 
and to provide for its support, the Frenchman will soon consign 
his faith to oblivion, and at most breathe a sigh over its disappear- 
ance from the sphere of his daily life. 

“If, on the other hand, all France, fired by a praiseworthy zeal, 
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should take advantage of the withdrawal of government support to 
set out upon a campaign of religious propaganda, with all the ex- 
pénses and sacrifices which such a step would entail—then it is the 
State which would be threatened with destruction. Religious con- 
ditions in France are totally different from what they are in the 
United States. We may be said to have only one faith; among 
the thirty-eight million inhabitants of this country there are not 
more than one million two hundred thousand Protestants and Jews. 
Is it illusory to suppose that the thirty-seven million Catholics en- 
rolled under the same banner, with no counterbalancing power to 
keep them in check, might at a moment turn against the State 
which has given them their freedom and make war upon it? This 
colossal association will suddenly become a redoubtable force 
when the State loses its power to curb it, to starve it into submis- 
sion—it will soon be as rich as the State, or able to control it by 
keeping up a pretense of protection. Ina country where unity of 
faith is absolute, the Government, if it does not defend itself, be- 
comes oppressed. This is why in the majority of cases, under cir- 
cumstances such as at present exist in France, the State becomes 
the oppressor. It perceives the approaching battle and is the first 
to open hostilities. . 

“The third difficulty which arises in the problem of the separa- 
tion of Church and State is what I would term the question of the 
classes. As soon as the State severs all connection with religious 
organizations, the priesthood, which ought to belong to all classes, 
and particularly the lower ones, becomes the tool of the aristocra- 
cy. This condition of affairs arises invariably in all countries 
where the separation of Church and State prevails, but amonga 
nation the aristocracy of which is almost unanimously Catholic and 
Royalist such a state of affairs would fast become intolerable. 
The foundations of the republic would be threatened.” 


Thus, as he sums up the situation, “either the State will be giv- 
en a dangerous rival, or the Catholics will be threatened with the 
scattering, if not the total suppression, of their religion.” 


UNITARIAN EXCLUSION DEFENDED. 


LTHO, prominent representatives of the evangelical bodies 

(as stated in last week’s DiGEsT) have questioned the wis- 

dom of excluding the Unitarians from the Interchurch Confer- 
ence on Federation, the committee’s action has not lacked defend- 
ers. Notonly the Unit- 
arians, but the Uni- 
versalists, the Jews, and 
the Roman Catholics, 
were passed over in the 
issuing of invitations to 
the conference. Only 
in the case of the Unit- 
arians, however, has 
an embarrassing mis- 
understanding arisen. 
The Catholic Universe 
(Cleveland), while mak- 
ing no reference to the 
omission of the Roman 
Catholics from the list, 
commends the action of 
the committee in its ex- 
clusion of the Unitari- 
ans. “Such federations 
are not often consistent 


or logical in their ac- 

: » “ President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
; rks u : 

cass, it remarks, * but tion, and one of the delegates barred from the 

in this they are to be Interchurch Conference on Federation. 


commended.” “Why,” 

it adds, “ shall Unitarians seek a place in a ‘Christian conference ’?” 
The Outlook (New York) speaks of the committee’s “ exhibition of 
narrowness,” but at the same time admits its action to be one of 
“justifiable expediency.” Zhe Church Standard (Protestant 
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Episcopal, Philadeiphia) approves the position taken by the com- 
mittee, and remarks: 


“ The Unitarian denomination stands for no distinctive Christian 
doctrine whatsoever. Its members profess none, and if there is 
anything in which they are agreed, it is an express denial of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Naturally, therefore, the executive com- 
mittee of the federation movement did not stultify itself and the 
movement in which it is engaged by inviting the Unitarian body to 
unite in a federation of Christian churches. . . es 

“When unsectarianism is pushed to the extent of nothing-arian- 
ism, it has no claim to call itself either Christian or anything else ; 
and the Christian unity for which Unitarianism stands is a unity 
from which all but the name of Christianity is eliminated. The 
Unitarian notion of unity is strangely like and unlike that of Rome. 
The Church of Rome is a passionate advocate of Christian unity, 
on the understanding that unity is to be attained by submission to 
all that Rome asserts and demands. The Christian unity at 
which the Unitarian Association aims is a unity in which all par- 
ties shall practically adopt the Unitarian principle that the Chris- 
tian faith is of no importance. ...... 

“We are profoundly thankful that this matter has been brought 
up, and a line drawn at which American Protestants are brought 
face to face with the question whether the Christian faith, when 
reduced to its lowest conceivable terms, is worth saving; or 
whether it is to be surrendered bodily to a shallow sentimentalism 
in which the name of Christ is all that will be left of Him.” 


The New York /udepfendent (undenominational) explains and 
defends the action of the committee, but from a somewhat differ- 
ent point of view. We read: 


“It is very pleasant to know that the Unitarians desired to be 
held in fellowship with the so-called evangelical denominations, 
which only were so designated in the letter of invitation that was 
sent out. Butit is also perfectly clear why no invitation was sent 
to them. 

“ They are not usually included under the term evangelical, and 
only to such was the invitation sent. The Catholics are beyond 
question’a Christian body, but no invitation was sent to them. So 
none was sent to the Church of the Latter-Day Saints or to Dr. 
Dowie’s brotherhood, both of which claim to be Christian. It is 
easy to assert that they ought to have been invited, but they were 
not, and for very good reasons. 

“This federation is an effort to bring denominations together. 
It is perfectly impossible to get all together. The Catholics 
would not come; and if the Mormon Church were asked to come 
in, nearly all the others would stay out. So if the Unitarians were 
asked to join it, past all question other greater denominations 
would refuse. The effort would be doomed to failure ; it would 
breed disunion, not union. ....... 

“The fact is that evangelical includes in its meaning a defi- 
nite relation of discipleship to Jesus Christ as Savior of the world. 
Now, the Unitarians do not profess to be included under that 
term. Many of their members are fairly so included, but not as 
Unitarians. Many hold and teach that Jesus Christ was simply an 
ordinary man, but an extraordinary teacher. Not a few of their 
preachers take precisely the position of Felix Adler, the admirable 
preacher of ethical culture, who does not pretend to be even a 
Christian, and of the liberal Jews. These men are freely accepted 
in Unitarian pulpits, and may be a majority of the body. They 
resent the adoption of any statement by their conference which 
shall be stronger than the invitation to their fellowship of those 
who wish in any sense to be followers of Christ....... 

“In Massachusetts and Rhode Island the evangelical churches 
do now accept Unitarians within their local federations, but that 
can not be done all over the country. The attempt to do it would 
break up the whole thing. Such being the case, much as we ad- 
mire Dr. Eliot and the good Christian work he has done, we think 
that he and his associates ought willingly and gracefully to stand 
aside and rejoice that the other churches can come together, and 
wait until time and change shall bring all of us closer together.” 


Zion's Advocate (Baptist, Boston) regrets that the call to the 
conference was not so explicitly worded as to preclude the possi- 


bility of the misunderstanding that has arisen. It goes on to say: 


“The three gentlemen named are eminent for their interest in 
and efforts for practical righteousness, civic and personal. This 
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is preeminently true of Edward Everett Hale, whose influence for 
high thinking and right living is almost world-wide, and than whom 
no one in our land is held in more honor and respect. . . . But the 
question at issue doesn’t hinge in the least upon the personal char- 
acter or standing of these men. It would be precisely the same 
question, to be met and answered upon precisely the same princi- 
ple, if the three delegates named by the Massachusetts Unitarians 
were men but little known or less esteemed. The members of the 
conference are delegates from churches and religious bodies. 
These gentlemen, were they admitted, would stand not for them- 
selves as individuals, but for a Church which, in the estimation of 
those to whom the arrangements for the gathering are committed, 
holds views which are divisive and destructive of the very pur- 
poses for which the conference is called. This being the case, 
there was nothing left to the committee but to return the creden- 
tials, with a frank statement of the reasons therefor.” 





A HINT FROM JAMAICA. 


~HE little island of Jamaica has taken a step which, according 
to some of the English religious papers, should give pause 
to those who consider religious differences so irreconcilable as to 
make any other than exclusively secular teaching impracticable in 
the elementary schools. By formulating an undenominational 
catechism for use in the elementary day-schools, Jamaica, says 
the London Guardian, “not only sets an admirable example of 
united action among Christian workers who differ among them- 
selves doctrinally and attach great importance to the matters on 
which they so differ,” but it also “submits a program, so to speak, 
which, if it could be effectively carried out in all primary schools, 
would bring great gain to the moral and religious life of the British 
Empire.” The catechism, we are told, has been prepared in re- 
sponse toa strong desire on the part of many people in Jamaica 
for effective religious teaching in the schools, a desire strengthened 
by the consciousness that many of the children would not other- 
wise be brought under the influence of moral and religious teach- 
ing. “Moreover,” we read in the preface, “a methodical state- 
ment, in the form of question and answer, has by long experience 
been found to be an effective way of fixing religious truth in the 
minds of children.” The new catechism has won the approval of 
all the prominent religious bodies in Jamaica except the Roman 
Catholic. It is formaliy endorsed by leading lights in Jamaica of 
the Church of England, the Moravians, the Methodists, the Bap- 
tists, the Presbyterians, and the Congregationalists. 

The following words from the preface define the scope of the 
new manual : 

“While this Catechism frankly recognizes the substantial differ- 
ences between Christians on some important matters, and does not 
attempt to explain them away, but leaves those controversial doc- 
trines to be taught elsewhere than in the day-school, it as frankly 
teaches and emphasizes the large mass of Christian doctrine and 
moral teaching commonly held by most, if not by all, Christians. 
The compilers are convinced that it is good to bring this phase of 
the matter into prominence, and secure for the rising generation 
the benefit of that unity of opinion and teaching which exists.” 


The catechism consists of only twenty-five pages. Of the con- 


tents of these 7he Guardian says: 


“The Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, and the Lord’s 
Prayer are given in full. The first division of the manual is 
headed ‘God and Man.’ The next is on‘Man’s Duty.’ This is 
followed by a ‘Summary of Commandments.’ Then come the 
Beatitudes. Then ‘Prayer,’ followed by an ‘Explanation of the 
Lord’s Prayer.’ The concluding division is headed ‘ Resurrection, 
Judgment, and the Life to Come.’ The Apostles’ Creéd is not 
mentioned, but some of its propositions, largely in its own lan- 
guage, are included in ‘a summary of the principal facts and truths 
of the Christian religion generally believed by Christians every- 
where.’ In regard to the resurrection of the dead the Revised 
Version of the concluding words of St. John v. 29, ‘the resurrec- 
tion of judgment’ (not ‘resurrection of damnation’ as in the Au- 
thorized Version), are quoted.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


W. T. STEAD’S SCHEME TO EMANCIPATE 
THE CZAR. 

N the midst of the excitement over the new Russian Douma the 
I European press are much interested in the appearance of Mr. 
W. T. Stead, the redoubtable London journalist, upon the stage. 
Mr. Stead, it seems, appeared before the Zemstvo Congress in 
Moscow as a defender of the Czar and Trepoff, made a speech 
that aroused a furor of opposition, and then took the stump for 
the Czar, so to speak, in a series of meetings in various parts of 
Russia. Thus far his attempts to arouse loy- 
alty seem to have been notable mainly for 
arousing demonstrations of an opposite sort. 
The close of the first meeting, we are told, 
“was an uproar.” Mr. Stead’s idea is that the 
Douma will “emancipate” the Czar from the 
shackles of the autocracy, so that he can do 
the people the good he is now restrained from 
doing—an idea that some observers of the 
situation think delightfully simple. 

Ina letter to the Auss, of St. Petersburg, 
Mr. Stead thus outlines his views of the new 
representative assembly : 

“Wherever I have gone, to whomsoever I 
have spoken, and in every newspaper in which 
I have written, I have always stated with the 
utmost frankness the English Liberal point 
of view. That point of view is that it is 
sheer nonsense and an absolute contradiction 
of terms to summon the nation to elect a 
douma and at the same time to persist in the 
old system of arbitrary arrests, the breaking 
up of meetings, the suppression of news- 
papers, etc. The institution of the douma, 
from the English point of view, carried with 
it as its indispensable preliminaries the estab- 
lishment of the four fundamental liberties 
without which no free election could be held. 

“ These four liberties upon which the douma must rest are liber- 


ty of public meeting, liberty of association, liberty of the press, 
and freedom from arbitrary arrest.” 





the Czarand Trepoff. 


After a visit to the Czar Mr. Stead thus speaks of him in 7he 
Review of Reviews (London): 


“TI never saw him looking better in his life. Nor was he in the 
least cast down or despondent. He was, on the contrary, full of 
hope and trust, as keenly interested and as well-informed about 
everything as any one I have met in the course of my wander- 
ings. And I was more than ever impressed by his transparent 
simplicity and sincerity. I could not help feeling what a loss it is 
to Russia that a personality so eminently fitted to win the affec- 


tion and loyalty of all who approach it should have been so long 
visible to so few.” 


The Daily News (London) thinks that Mr. Stead’s “astounding 
assurance ” paints the condition of Russia and the character of the 


Czar in too rosy hues; in short, the Russian ruler has flattered and 


hoodwinked the London journalist. To quote: 


“It is an interesting picture, and as journalism it is magnificent. 
Delane made governments quake, but Mr. Stead has done more. 
He is governing Russia through a monthly magazine. . . . The 
tendericy of the Czar’s administration has been contrary to politi- 
cal emancipation, and the very election at which Mr. Stead is as- 
sisting has been marked by regrettable incidents. Doubtless the 
Czar is by training and temperament a diplomatist who can pro- 
duce for a flattered publicist a quite irresistible picture of charm 
and enlightenment.” 


The Weue Freie Presse (Vienna) talks about the “ Stead Fiasco” 
in Moscow, and quotes a Moscow paper, the Russkoye Slavo, 
which declares that the censors of the press really thought that 
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Mr. Stead was working for the bureaucracy and forbade the pa- 
pers to do anything but praise the London editor and his doings. 
The account given by the Vienna paper is as follows: 


“William Stead, at a party in the house of Prince Dolgorukow, 
stated his views with regard to the Douma, and the attitude taken 
toward it by the Czar. He praised the Czar and Trepoff! The 
contents of his speech, its caustic expressions, and the fact that an 
Englishman had appeared as the interpreter of the Czar’s will and 
the glorifier of Trepoff, was considered outrageous. The hearers 
were incensed and Stead was answered by many heated speeches. 
Especially bitter was the speech of the well-known historian Rova- 
levski, editor of the Pravo Navokoff, the lawyer Mandelstamm, the 
eminent sociologist De Roberti, and ex-Im- 
perial Chaplain Petroff.” 


It appears from the same paper that “ Stead 
had received from Trepoff permission to hoid 
political meetings throughout the empire, 
Trepoff being well assured of the English 
journalist’s espousal of the Government’s in- 
tentions. The first Stead meeting yesterday, 
however, ended in a complete fiasco, and the 
close of it was an uproar.” 

The London 77mes publishes a long letter 
of Mr. Stead’s, written some weeks before 
the meeting at Prince Dolgorukow’s in which 
he says that the “emancipation” of the Czar 
by the opening of the Douma is what is needed 
to liberate and advance Russia. To quote: 

“Nor must it be forgotten that the efforts 
of the Tchinovniks to keep the Emperor from 
coming into loving contact with his people 
have been powerfully reenforced by the me- 
naces of the Terrorists. It is difficult to play 
the part of a tribune czar when the minis- 
ters can, with only too much plausibility, 
argue that to go about among the people is 
to court death by assassination. 

“At last, however, there dawns a brighter 
day, and when the Douma, freely elected with- 
out menace of police tyranny, comes together, the world will seea 


liberated people hailing with enthusiastic loyalty its emancipated 
Czar!” 


The London 7zmes thus comments on this sanguine and opti- 
mistic utterance ; 


“He [Mr. Stead] foretells smooth things with an intrepidity of 
conviction which, we imagine, may cause some amazement in St. 
Petersburg and more in Moscow, not unmingled possibly with 
amusement. He is quite confident that the extremely grave and 
complex domestic crisis, which lowers over Russia, will be quickly 
and easily solved, and he is not less confident that he knows how 
the solution will be wrought. It is all quite simple. The one 
thing needful is the ‘ emancipation of the Czar’—his emancipation, 
that is, from the toils of the bureaucracy who keep him chained 
day and night to the administrative machine, and separated and 
estranged from his loving subjects. The emancipation, we are 
given to understand, is atthe doors. Once a freely elected Douma 
comes together, the bonds will drop from the limbs of the liberated 
autocrat. For the first time in his reign he and his people will 
see each other face to face, and there will be many pleasant sur- 
prises upon both sides. Mr. Stead confesses that there are skep- 
tics even among the Reformers, who jeer at the notion that the 
breach between the throne and the people can be so lightly healed, 
but he scorns their little faith, ...... 

“We earnestly hope that Mr. Stead’s pleasing predictions may 
be fulfilled, and that all may soon be well in the best of all possi- 
ble czardoms. At the same time, we can not refrain from doubt- 
ing whether most of our readers will find the arguments on which 
he founds his expectation of the coming millennium altogether so 
convincing as they seem to himself.” 


The Zemstvo Congress at Moscow, which opposed Mr. Stead’s 
views so vigorously, did not go so far as to indorse the mooted 
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boycott of the Douma elections to be held early in December. 
The delegates favor participation in the elections, but they have 
their own ideas of what a Douma ought tobe. The London West- 
minster Gazette sketches their program thus: 


_ “The Moscow Zemstvo Congress has decided that the political 
program shall include complete responsibility in the eyes of the law 
for all private individuals and officials alike, the recognition of the 
complete equality of the personal rights of all citizens of the em- 
pire, equality of the personal rights of the peasants with those of 
other classes of society, the liberation of the village population 
from administrative guardianship, the abolition of the Zemski 
Natchalnik, the immediate recognition of the inviolability of per- 
son and domicile, guaranties of freedom of conscience, faith, 
speech, the press, meeting, and association, the abolition of the 
passport system, the formation of a national assembly which shall 
take part in legislation, the institution of a regular budgetary sys- 
tem and control over the legality of the acts of the higher and 
lower administration. 


“ The program also advocates the principle of the organization ‘ 


of representation on a national and not on a class basis, the elec- 
tion of the representatives being by universal and direct suffrage. 
Together with a representative assembly elected by universal suf- 
frage, there must be organized, the Congress declares, a special 
representative body drawn from the zemstvos reorganized on a 
democratic basis and extended throughout the whole empire.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PROPOSED ALLIANCE OF ENGLAND AND 
RUSSIA. 

ar the disconcerted plans and shattered dreams that strew 

the diplomatic field in Europe since the Eastern war and the 
Morocco dispute, there rises the important and intensely interest- 
ing question of an alliance, or at least a closer understanding, be- 
tween Russia and England. The European press return again and 
again to the discussion of this proposed reconciliation of old 
foes. Mr. Suvorin, the prominent Russian publicist, was the first 
to broach the topic of an Anglo-Russian alliance in his influential 
paper, and under the heading “ Not a Step Further” he denounced 
the Far-Eastern policy of Russia. He recalled his country to her 
position as a European power and pointed out the political neces- 
sity for an exfente with England by which the difficulty of the Af- 
ghan frontier might be solved and Russia be enabled, side by side 
with England, to maintain the equilibrium in Hither Asia. The 
London 7imes took up the subject, and spoke approvingly of the 
utterances of Mr. Suvorin, and ever since this the proposal has 
been one of vital interest, altho for a moment pushed aside during 
the concluding phases of the Russo-Japanese treaty negotiations 
and the so-called Delcassé revelations. 

The Paris Gaulois says: 

“The question of Anglo-Russian relations continues to occupy 
the attention of ministerial circles in St. Petersburg and London. 
Russia, as is well known, has not pronounced definitely on the two 
combinations offered to her—a union either with England or with 
Germany. It is probable*that she is not anxious to come to a de- 
cision on this subject, her freedom, under present circumstances, 
being very important to her political interests. Nevertheless, ac- 
tive negotiations are being carried on between the two govern- 
ments with regard to the Asiatic boundary question, concerning 
which both: Russia and England are anxious to come to an agree- 
ment.” 

The Asiatic question is still a cause of estrangement between the 
two governments, altho we learn from what the above quoted 
French paper calls a sibylline utterance of the London 7imes, that 
the date of its settlement is near at hand. The Paris Zemfs, on 
the other hand, speaks very incredulously of such a rapprochement, 
and the London Spectator is even more doubtful. 
as follows: 


Its words are 


“The papers have been full of stories of a coming Anglo-Rus- 
sian rapprochement, but no statement as yet made is either official 
or definite. What seems to be true is that Russia desires to re- 
main at peace for some years, and feels the need of arrangements 
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with other powers. She clings strongly to her alliance with 
France, which is for her an economic necessity, and she would 
prefer an ev¢enz¢e with Great Britain to one with Germany, because 
Great Britain asks nothing except to be let alone. Germany, on 
the contrary, might ask Russian support in her Weltpolittk, and 
even in her disputes with France and ourselves. It is necessary, 
however, to warn our readers, as we did in our original article on 
this subject, that friendship with Russia must grow slowly, and 
that the detailed statements about Persia and Afghanistan are put 
forward by imaginative individuals.” 


In Russia such papers as represent to some degree the opinion 
of the ruling classes are strongly in favor of such an alliance, 
which is also favored by the socialistic press of Germany, which 
professes, in its organ, the Vorwdrts, to see in the power of the 
proletariat a guaranty of peace and ultimate universal disarma- 
ment. Russia, says this paper, since her return into European 
politics and ostensible abandonment of Asiatic enterprises, has be. 
come a potent factor in the affairs of the Mediterranean. She is 
inclined, however, to follow her own ways and make what profit 
she can out of English and German rivalries. 

The Novosti (St. Petersburg) takes a more decided and definite 
view of the situation, and thinks an agreement between Russir 
and England is possible. To quote: 


“The inventors of new political combinations are seeking to 
frighten Russia by talking of English territorial ambition in Asia. 
They revive the traditional Anglophobia of Russia, and represent 
Britain as the irreconcilable foe of her antagonist in the Crimea. 
If it is difficult to contend against these influences it is none the 
less necessary to denounce them. Should Russian diplomacy de- 
cide to free itself from old prejudices and make a sincere and de- 
cided step toward a rapprcchement and understanding with Eng- 
land, the peace of Europe and the political equilibrium, both in 
Europe and Asia, would be secured for a long time.”— 7vans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH PERIL TO GERMANY. 


WAVE of tremendous excitement is sweeping over the press 

of Europe asa result of a statement in the Paris J/atin that 
England offered to aid France with fleet and army in case Ger- 
many resorted to force in the Morocco dispute. No official proof 
of this statement is forthcoming, but so good an authority as the 
London 77mes itself says it has no doubt that “in such a contin- 
gency the English Government would have supported France with 
the hearty approval of the nation.” Zhe 7zmes doubts if there 
was any specific agreement, but it seems to be widely believed 
that if the Kaiser had made an armed demonstration to frighten 
France, he would have stirred up a hornets’ nest that he little 
dreamed of. “This much is proved,” declares the calm and judi- 
cious Vossische Zeitung, of Berlin, “ England had evil intentions 
against Germany.” To this the J/atin retorts,“ Why need the 
Zeitung trouble about what the British navy would have done if 
the German army was to have done nothing at all?” 

Mr. Delcassé’s enemies are accusing him of having let this cat 
out of the bag, but Mr. Lauzanne, editor of the A/a/zn, takes all 
the responsibility and exonerates him. Mr. Jaurés, one of his 
prominent opponents, tells in //wmanzté (Paris) what Delcassé 
said in the secrecy of the council-chamber. He writes: 


“I heard at the moment of the [Morocco] crisis, from a direct 
and safe French source, everything that Mr. Delcassé said at the 
Council of Ministers as to the intervention offered by England. I 
heard at that time that she wanted to engage herself toward us, 
even by a written treaty, to support us against Germany, not only 
by the mobilization of her fleet, but by the landing of 100,000 men.” 


The Journal des Débats (Paris) says that France and England 
had a perfect right to enter into a reciprocal engagement in view 
of a common danger, and goes on as follows: 


“If, as we do not doubt, Germany has always desired peace, 
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she has no occasion to take umbrage at Anglo-French conventions. 
The endente will be what it is made by third parties. It is a guar- 
anty of the general equilibrium, and consequently of peace. . . 
If the grievances about which the German press are making such 
a hullabaloo were well-founded, the inference would be that of all 
the Powers of Europe and of the world, England and France were 
the only ones forbidden to do what all the others do.” 


The Kolnische Zeitung declares that Delcassé, by his blunder- 
ing policy, very nearly plunged Europe irto a frightful war, but it 
adds: 


“The correct answer to the question of who made the offer to 
Delcassé can only be discovered in England or in France, and this 





RULERS AND WRITERS, 


Epwarp—“I am glad to see, old friend, that while the journalists and politi- 
cians are pitching into each other, you have settled things so nicely.” 
— Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


answer would at all events be more interesting than the measure at 
present adopted of denying the accuracy of the disclosures.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Meue Freie Presse (Vienna) de- 
clares that the statement that such an offer was ever made is “ de- 
void of all foundation in fact and is totally untrue.” 

The London 77mes thinks that the J/a//z announced a phase of 
English policy which was in the main correct, at least in spirit, as 
indicating the temper and general attitude of the British Cabinet, 
but adds: 


“The J/atin makes at least one statement which seems to us to 
be of more than doubtful authority. M. Delcassé, it affirms, in- 
formed his colleagues in the Ministry that England was ready to 
support France, and that. in the event of an unexpected act of ag- 
gression directed against France, England would side with the 
republic. With that statement we have no fault to find. We do 
not at all doubt that in such a contingency the English Govern- 
ment would have supported France with the hearty approval of the 
nation. But we very much doubt the further announcement which 
the M/atin makes, upon its own responsibility, that England had 
verbally informed the French Government that she was prepared 
to take certain specific action in that contingency. We believe, 
on the contrary, that the French Government very wisely refrained 
from asking for any assurances of the kind mentioned. For the 
British Government to have volunteered it unasked, would have 
been a very stupid blunder, for they would have given Germany 
and her friends among the French Socialists just such an opportu- 
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nity as she knows how to seize . . . for poisoning the minds of 
other nations against us. She could have declared, had we been 
guilty of such a mistake, that we were ‘goading France into war,’ 
and have trafficked upon the assertion according to her wont.” 


Chancellor von Buelow's organ, the Morddeutsche Algemeine 
Zeitung (Berlin), makes an attempt to throw oil on the troubled 
waters and says, “so far as Germany is concerned, all bitter feel- 
ing regarding the Morocco question has disappeared, so that we 
are entering upon a new phase in the Moorish question on the 
basis of an understanding between France and Germany.” The 
Prince announces himself to be a friend of peace, and would have 
friendship between Paris and Berlin, in spite of the press com- 
ments on both sides of the Vosges. 
same journal: 


To quote further from the 


“The desire expressed by Prince von Buelow that the acute 
trials which characterized Franco-German relations earlier this 
year may lead to a friendship between the two nations is shared 
by all Germans, irrespective of political opinions.”— 77ranslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE LANDLESS MAN AND THE MANLESS 
LAND. 


OW far England is to be parceled off into game preserves, 

or how far the rich are to be made to share the soil with 

the families now stacked up in city tenements, has again become 
an acute question in British newspaper discussion. It is brought 
up at this time by the emigration scheme of General Booth of the 
Salvation Army, who wants to send five thousand families of the 
poor or unemployed to Australia. As he recently remarked, his 
idea is to get “ the landless man to the manless land.” The Gen- 
eral is met, however, by two rather contradictory objections—Aus- 
tralia objects to receiving them, England objects to letting them 
go. The Australian papers say they are too poor, the British 
papers say they have too much brain and brawn to lose. Mr. 
Deakin, the Australian Premier, has thrown some difficulties in 
the way, and the matter has become the football of party politics. 
Some think that Australia is short-sighted in not flinging the 
door wide open to admit Englishmen to people her unoccupied 
acres. Thus the London Westminster Gazette believes Australia 


should follow the example of America. To quote: 


“The Australian States have, of course, a full right to a voice 
on the question of the suitability of emigrants for the openings 
available in the country, but if their judgment is to be influenced 
by the desire to make Australia a sort of close preserve for her 
own people, then all that can be said is that the policy is a dis- 
astrous one for the future of the land. When a country wants 
population it is a selfish and narrow view to insist on limiting the 
immigration to those only who can bring in money. The sort of 
capital which would be of the greatest benefit in the end is the 
capital of brain and muscle and a desire to gain a living in a land 
which undoubtedly has a wide field for development. Whatever 
may be the policy of the United States to-day, the new nation 
across the Atlantic was built up by supplies through an open door. 
Had it been otherwise, the population of the United States would 


to-day have been possibly not a tenth of its present numbers.” 


This opinion is echoed by the London Standard, which says: 


“If there were any suggestion that no considerable margin re- 
mained for profitable occupation, or that the birth-rate in the col- 
ony promised at no remote period to guarantee a population as 
large as patriotic foresight would desire, there would be little 
ground for stricture. But, so far as one can judge, the ideal ac- 
cepted in practise, if not in set theory, is that the numbers of the 
people may as well remain either stationary or be subject only to 
a slow natural increase. If this conception of the destiny of the 
Commonwealth be based upon the fear of competition in the 
wages market, it is, we must be permitted with great respect for 
our fellow-subjects to say, the outcome of superstition. So long 
as a plot of land remains uncultivated within their borders which 











would support a family, the State is the poorer by the loss of so 
many citizens.” 

The London Daily News is opposed to emigration, and advises 
migration from the congested cities to the country, where “ every 
rood of land” should maintain its man. In the words of the edi- 
torial : 

“We fully appreciate the motives of men who, like General 
Booth, Mr. Carlile, of the Church Army, or the late Dr. Barnardo, 
have advocated the plan of sending able-bodied Englishmen to 
find a better chance in the colonies. But we believe that there 


ought to be a chance for every able-bodied Englishman in the 
home country. These men have just as much right to live in the 


land of their birth as have the peers and landlords whoare render- 


ing jife so hard for the multitude. Under these circumstances we 
are not particularly concerned at the check which, judging by to- 
day’s news, has retarded General Booth’s latestscheme. Afterall, 
we have, staring us in the face, the object-lesson of Ireland, which 
has been ruined by this disastrous plan of substituting a system of 
emigration for a program of reform. For two andahalf centuries 
the population of Ireland rose till, in 1841, it stood at the respect- 
able figure of 8,196,000. ‘To-day the population is under four and 
a half millions, solely because successive governments failed to 
secure the land for the people.” 


The London 7zmes thinks that there is room for both the migra- 
tion and emigration schemes as a remedy for the present condi- 
tion of England and comments as follows: 


“If ‘General’ Booth feels compelled to abandon his 5,000-fami- 
lies scheme, he is none the less intent upon carrying out his aims 
in other, if perhaps slower, ways. That is the important thing for 
the people whom he is helping to better conditions of existence. 
Nor does he seem to have entirely abandoned hope of carrying out 
the larger plan, altho he does not prosecute it for the moment. 
We can only hope that the obstacles, whatever they may be, will 
be removed from his path. Mr. Jesse Collings will not share that 
hope. He has long worked at planting men upon the land in 
this country, and that seems to him the only thing worth doing. 
There is abundance of room both for him and for ‘General’ 
Booth.” 


THE FRENCH OF CATHAY. 

RENCH jurists, French naval specialists, French religionists, 
and French tailors all have become Japanese ideals, and 
have really been the founders of Japan’s new national, political, 
naval, and sartorial life. So says a Japanese writer. For Japan 
is indebted for most of her recent progress to France. If the 
United States, to a very large extent, owed its independence to 
France, Japan literally and truly owes her entrance into the con- 
cert of nations to an illustrious Frenchman, announces Satori 
Kato, a Japanese lawyer, writing in Za Revue (Paris). This illus- 
trious Frenchman is Mr. Boissonade, whom the present writer 
calls “ the Lafayette of Japan’s history.” He is indeed the father 
of the Japanese bench and bar, for all the most eminent lawyers 
of the country are his pupils. Moreover, he codified civil and 
criminal law in Japan on the basis of the Code Napoléon, and the 
courts of Tokyo are now counterparts of the courts at Paris, for 
“the foundations of judiciary organizations are direct importations 
from France.” Mr. Kato attributes the abolition of feudalism in 

Japan to the influence of Rousseau, and says: 


“ The ‘Social Contract’ of Rousseau was translated into Japan- 
ese a little later than 1870. The facts connected with the career of 
Robespierre and the drama of the Revolution are well known to 
the Japanese people, even to the lowest of them. And yet the peo- 
ple of Japan cherish toward the throne a profound feeling of loy- 
alty in the true sense of the term. Nothing can impair their devo- 
tion to the reigning dynasty, altho they know how important is the 
liberty of the individual as it was defined by the French revolu- 
tionaries. 

“The Restoration of 1868 resulted in the abolition of the feudal 
system, and established the political equality of the nobles, the 
Samurai, and the peasants. The abolition of the feudal system 
was in my belief a repetition of France’s experience during the 
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revolutionary period. But the Japanese had no intention of chan- 
ging the social foundations of their national life, altho in harmony 
with French ideas they have endeavored to keep within bounds the 
wealth and privileges of the feudal lords. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the New Japan was the creation of French influences.” 


Japan also is the imitator of France in the matter of religious 
tolerance and the aversion to the idea of a State Church. She, 
however, has avoided our Edict of Nantes, a massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and a revolutionary commune. Even by these 
France has taught her much. And in “questions still more vital 
to Japan,” such as naval construction, France has been the teacher. 
In the words of Mr. Kato: 


“It is true that we have organized our navy on an English 
model, but it is to French engineers that we owe the construction 
of the fine arsenals which are a credit to the country.” 


The French tailor has also become the vogue in Japan, and 
Paris fashions are the rage at Tokyo. The writer proceeds enthu- 
siastically as follows: 


“If imitation is, as the saying goes, the most sincere flattery, 
the French may well be filled with joy and pride at the care with 
which the Japanese have copied their fashion and their fancies. 
The question of dress may be considered of slight importance, and 
altho the business of state might be conducted with dignity in 
either Chinese or Dutch costume, the dress which our statesmen 
and high functionaries always wear when they perform their ad- 
ministrative duties or appear in society plainly shows that the 
Japanese consider as most correct the code of the French tailor, 
just as they recognize the famous Code Napoléon as best adapted 
to realize their ideas of justice.” 


Finally, he declares that the Japanese resemble the French in 
every way; that they are in fact Frenchmen, “the Frenchmen of 
the Far East.” This form of “sincere flattery ” he thus finally en- 
larges upon: 


“TI have attempted to show that there are a great many points in 
common between French and Japanese peoples. When we come 
to study human nature we quickly perceive resemblances between 
people in the matter of taste, of temperament, of habits, and we 
are forced to admit that a well-dressed Japanese is the Frenchman 
of the Far East. The Frenchman may be, in many ways, exci- 
table, but he loves the truth, and his heart is at once brave and 
tender, a real indication of social refinement. Above all, he takes 
pride in his race and his country—and these qualities are singularly 
in harmony with the character of the Japanese people.”— 7rans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 














ADVICE STILL NEEDED. 


RoosEVELT—“ See here, Mikado, I am a man who can always give good 
advice when needed.” 

Mikapo—“ Is that so? I wish you would advise me howto get over your 
peace intervention.” —Humoristische Blatter (Vienna). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


‘LE GALLIENNE’S RENDERING OF HAFIZ. 


ODES FROM THE DIVAN oF Hartz. By Richard Le Gallienne. 


* Boards, pp. 
xxvii, 194. Price, $1.50. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


ITTLE by little the poetry of Persia is becoming part and parcel of 
English literature, and gradually the strange bond of affinity be- 
tween the Land of the Lion and the Sun and the Anglo-Saxon race, Ar- 
yans both, is being welded more strongly. The recognition began, of 
course, with Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyam,” when Persia’s thought be- 
came to the Occident something more than “the shadow of a mighty 
name.” Yet the Persians, as all now know, do not regard the Tent-maker 
as the greatest of their poets. This proud distinction is reserved for a 
bard of the fourteenth century, Hafiz, the sweet singer of Shirza. 

A task of peculiar difficulty it is to bring to our own tongue the music 
of his verse, yet one that ever tempts, like some mirage, the lover of 
Iranian literature. Among English- 
men who have fallen under this spell, 
the names of Richardson, Jones, 
Ouseley, Hindley, Rousseau, Bick- 
nell, McCarthy, Bell, Leaf, Payne, 
and Clarke at once recur to mind, 
and to their number Richard Le 
Gallienne has essayed to add himself 
by a dainty volume of selected odes. 
Of all the renderings we have, his is 
by all odds the best adapted to give 
the English reader an adequate idea 
of the poetry of Hafiz. Yet Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s claim, as was the case with 
his paraphrase of “Omar Khayyam,” 
is not a bold one. He is not a Persian 
scholar, and he confesses it. His ver- 
sion is based on the translations of 
Clarke and Payne, and from them he 
bas culled what poems and distichs 
seem to him best suited to form a homogeneous whole. The con- 
ceits, so attractive to the Persian, but often so bizarre to the Occidental, 
have been omitted. His work is frankly not a translation by a scholar, 
but a poet’s version of another poet. 

The facile touch which distinguished the author of ‘The Quest of the 
Golden Girl” is ever present in his ‘“‘Odes from the Divan of Hafiz.” 
Too light it is at times, so that his very fluidity makes him perpetrate now 
and again such atrocities as ‘Into my foolish Zoroaster eyes.”’ What, in 
the name of the Magian prophet, is a “Zoroaster eye’”’? Nietzsche has 
not revealed it unto us for all his madness, nor is aught written of it in 
Avesta or Pahlavi. Jarring notes like these are the more discordant when 
one thinks of the beauty of so much of his version, and remembers the 
undoubted ability of Mr. Le Gallienne. 

The poems of Hafiz are songs of love: 























RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


O Love, the beauty of the moon is thine, 

And on thy chin a little star doth shine, 

The jewel-dimple of thy little chin; 

O how my soul desires the sight of thee, 

And rushes to the windows of my eyes, 

And to and fro about my body flies, 

Half out of doors and half constrained within ; 
Ears all atremble for some word of thine, 
Tongue tip-toe on the threshold of the lip, 
And my full heart is like a stormy sea. 


Hand in hand with Love, walks Wine, and so, in another place, the poet 

sings: 
My hermitage the tavern is— 
Ah! such a pietist am I! 
My abbot is the taverner— 
Yea! sucha pietist am I! 
And every morning thus I pray: 
Give us the red wine day by day. 
God grant me too the sight of her ! 
Thus pray I to the taverner 
Each morning at the break of day— 
Such, such a pietist am I! 

His verse is more than once too light for the burning passion of the Per- 
sian. Compare, for instance, a favorite theme of Iranian poets, the praise 
of the Beloved’s hair, as Mr. Le Gallienne makes Hafiz speak, 

Who shall interpret the Beloved’s hair ! 

So subtly caught, and coiled, and garlanded— 
That maze, that glittering net, that shining snare; 
Men of the true faith, and alike untrue, 

Trapped in that cunning ambush on her head, 
Are captive there— 

’Tis but a little for such hair to do, 


with the burning lines of Kamal of Ispahan: 
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O Love, thy hair! thy locks of night and musk ! 
The very Wind therein doth lose his way, 

As in its perfumed darkness he would stray, 
And my heart too is lost in scented dusk 


’ 


“Many of these odes,” says The Outlook, “have the lyrical quality, and 
while they may not be in all points acceptable to oriental scholars, they 
give to the reader sufficiently well the effect of Persian imagery and the 
essence of the poet’s feeling.” And The Independent says: ‘Mr. Le 
Gallienne has not merely translated, he has transmuted the odes into 
true English poetry, and any one but an antiquarian will prefer to read 
them in this form rather than in the literal versions. The only fault we 
have to find with Mr. Le Gallienne is that he is inclined to make his 
task easy by diluting his poetry until it flows freely. With more pains 
he might have kept more of the terseness and spirit of the original.” 


A CHAMPION OF FREE THOUGHT. 


SCIENCE ET LIBRE PENSEE. Par M. Berthelot, Price, $1.65. Calmann-Levy, 


aris. 
ERTHELOT is the magician of science, whose achievements in 
the modern laboratory may be said to have realized the dreams 
of the alchemists of old. He is the father of Synthetic Chemistry and 
his work has been of so original a character as completely to revolu- 
tionize the science. At the age of eighty, and with his brilliant faculties 
unimpaired, he is still hard at work upon those problems whose solution 
he regards as so important for the ultimate welfare of humanity. Tho, 
doubtless, he would have preferred that his whole life might be spent in 
the silent cloisters of science, his abilities have been of so striking and 
practical a nature that this wish has not been realized. In addition to all 
those distinctions coveted by men of learning in France, he has had the 
highest political honors conferred upon him. As Minister of War and . 
Senator he has achieved a success as signal as that which has marked his 
scientific career. 

Mr. Berthelot has just published a new book entitled “Science and 
Free Thought,” which embodies his most recent scientific and philo- 
sophic beliefs. He announces it in a preface as “the fourth volume of 
letters and discourses which I publish under the common title of Science, 
as associated with Philosophy, Morals, Education, and Free Thought—. 
variants which respond to successive phases of the work which I have 
undertaken in the social and scientific order.”’ 

This interesting compilation opens with Berthelot’s address delivered 
at the dedication of the monument erected to Ernest Renan at Tré- 
quier in 1903. Berthelot, as is well known, was the lifelong and in- 
timate friend of Renan, and this address, ideally appropriate in the se- 
lection of the orator, presents some new aspects of the famous historian 
of religions. Referring to Renan’s master-work, “The Origins of Chris- 
tianity,”’ Berthelot avers that “it is the work that should establish his 
authority among his contemporaries and his fame as one of the historians 
of the nineteenth century.’’ In connection with this work the scientist 
writes with a verve and originality worthy of Renan himself: 


“ Assuredly Plato and Aristotle would have been much surprised if a 
prophet of twenty centuries ago had announced to them that the messi- 
anic dream of a Syrian people was destined to inherit their civilization 
and to maintain for long generations the religious and philosophical di- 
rection of the world. I know not if, in a future of equal duration—I mean, 
after twenty or thirty centuries have passed—Christianity in its turn shail 
not have been forgotten, that is to say, have passed into the limbo of 
history, like the ancient religions which have preceded it.” 


This passage gives the keynote of Berthelot’s philosophy. He regards 
orthodoxy as the logical foe of science, and in his letter to the recent Con- 
gress of Freethinkers at Rome he lifts his voice against its dangers. There 
is a distinct note of bitterness in this address, which appears in the present 
volume. He avers that Rome has been the center of the oppression of 
science and thought for more than fifteen hundred years and calls it the 
“abyss announced in the Apocalypse whence issues the deadly smoke of 
superstition.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in this work is devoted to Berthe- 
lot’s reply to the addresses delivered at his golden jubilee as a scientist 
which was held at the Sorbonne, November 24, 1901. This was one of 
the greatest testimonials ever rendered to a savant. It was attended by 
the President of the Republic, the members of the Government and by 
representatives from all the universities of Europe. The élite of learning 
from all parts of the world had assembled to honor the great French 
scientist who had rounded out a half-century of toil in the interest of 
humanity. The sage was deeply touched by this extraordinary homage. 
“Your sympathy,” said he, “has caused a final flame to burst from the 
lamp so soon to be extinguished in eternal night.” 

A considerable portion of the work is devoted to the discussion of peace 
and international arbitration, a cause of which Mr. Berthelot has long 
been an ardent and powerful advocate. He expresses an eager hope that 
the United States may join in an effort to protect from aggression the 
smaller nations and to establish lasting world-peace. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE ITALIAN 
IMMIGRANT. 

THE ITALIAN IN_AMERICA. Py, Eliot Lord, A.M., Special Agent United 
States Tenth Census; og J. D. Trenor, Chairman of Immigration Com- 
mittee, National Boar of Trade, Annual Session, 1904 ; Samuel J. Barrows, 
Secretary of the Freee. Association of New York. M*aioth, 268 pp. Price, 
$1.50. B. F. Buck & Co., New York. 

ITH this volume is begun a new undertaking that promises to be 

of real importance. It is proposed to issue a series of mono- 

graphs, each devoted to a discussion of the merits and defects of one of 
the several nationalities which have contributed and are still contributing 
to the formation of the American race stock. Since 1895, and more espe- 
cially since 1900, the current of immigration has been chiefly from South- 
ern and Southeastern Europe, instead 
of from the British Isles and the more 
northern European countries, a change 
that has given added momentum to 
the movement for the restriction of 

immigration, through fear that the im- 

migrants from Italy and the Slav coun- 

tries may prove unassimilable. In- 
deed, a bill for the restriction of 
immigration was under consideration 
by Congress at the last session and 
will probably be brought forward 
again this winter. Italians now enter 
the United States at the rate of about 

200,000 per year, with a maximum to 

date of 230,622 in 1903. 

That “The Italian in America” has 
attracted attention throughout the 
country, is, therefore, not surprising. 
Its writers, who know their subject 
thoroughly, are a unit in their belief that the Italian has been greatly mis- 
understood, and that the proposed measure would be not only extremely 
unjust to him, but mischievous to the country. This conclusion is reached 
after a detailed survey which includes (1) an examination of the contribu- 
tion of Italy to European civilization; (2) the causes of Italian emigra- 
tion; (3) its effect upon the standard and opportunities of American labor 
and the course of national development; (4) its alleged pauperizing and 
criminal tendencies; and (5) the achievements of Italian immigrants in 
the land of their adoption. At almost every point the findings of Mr. 
Lord and his associates, who are careful to support their statements by 
data and figures of evidential value, conflict with opinions commonly 
entertained, and, as a writer in The Outlook, expressing the consensus of 
critical conviction, puts it, “should go far toward bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the ‘Italian question.’”’ 

No attempt is made to deny that a real problem is presented by the 
great mass of Italians now in the United States. But it is argued that the 
proper solution is better distribution, not more rigid restriction. There 
is reason for accepting the view that while the Italian is naturally gre- 
garious, circumstances rather than choice impel him to the cities instead 
of to the rural districts where, being naturally adapted for agriculture, he 
could both improve his own condition and assist in developing the coun- 
try’s resources. The universal testimony seems to be that, given an op- 
portunity to lead an agricultural life, he invariably prospers, the writers 
presenting glowing accounts of his success as a market-gardener, cotton- 
planter, fruit-grower, etc. Nor, it appears, does he fail to show progress 
in the cities, statistics being submitted to prove that, even under slum con- 
ditions, he is thrifty, energetic, and ambitious, and rates high in compari- 
son with other foreigners in respect to crime, pauperism, and disease. 

It being granted, however, that it is better for him and for the American 
people that he should settle outside the cities, the question of effecting 
the needed distribution at once arises. On this point Mr. Lord contrib- 
utes a highly suggestive chapter, making several practical recommenda- 
tions, particularly in respect to directing the Italian to the South and to 
the Pacific Slope, where there is an especially active demand for labor. 
That this suggestion is not unwelcome to the sections concerned is shown 
by the comments of their press. The Columbia (S. C.) State, for exam- 
ple, after indignantly denying the truth of a statement that the laws of 
the State exclude Italian immigrants, adds, “There is room here for 
many of them, and it would be a great benefit to this State if a good class 
of Italian farmers and gardeners could be induced to settle here.” The 
San Francisco Chronicle observes: “With Californians, knowing as we 
do the gain in many lines which our Italian population and its descendants 
have been tg this State, many of the facts brought out in this volume are 
not new or surprising. . . . Many of the illustrations serve as object-les- 
sons as to their accomplishments in the agricultural districts of the United 
States, . . . while one of them is a full-page photograph of our well- 
known fellow-citizen, Andrea Sbarboro, one of the founders of the Italian- 
Swiss Colony at Asti, Madera, and other points in California.” 

All in all, despite the pessimistic opinion of the New York Evening 
Post that “the popular ignorance regarding the stranger within our gates 
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seems so ingrained that it is doubtful if even the mass of evidence gath- 
ered in this book will convert the unconvertible,”’ there is room for be- 
lieving that “The Italian in America” will be a potent instrument in 
molding a saner public opinion. We await its successors with interest. 


BETTER PLANNED THAN EXECUTED. 


CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. Cloth, 356 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
NE can hardly help feeling that in ‘‘ Claims and Counterclaims”’ Mrs. 
Maud Wilder Goodwin has not done justice to a motif and scheme 
which were very good. An amateurish inefficiency in the treatment will 
surprise and annoy those who have read her “ Four Roads to Paradise.” 
That was a charming love-story, told with vivacious suavity. ‘‘Claims 
should have been both, to satisfy the expectations 
awakened by its predecessor. But one hears the honest artizan hammer- 
ing and sawing in this, and failing, despite industry, to secure the desired 
effect. Nor do the characters appeal as they should. You can see what 
they are meant to be, altho they do not owe this to Mrs. Goodwin’s de- 
velopment of them. They fail to impress themselves as vitally individual. 
The most impressive episodes are melodramatically, but crudely, set 
forth. In a word, the most complimentary remark to be made about 
“Claims and Counterclaims”’ is that it seems to be an earlier production 
of the author and shows the ’prentice hand. 

Mrs. Goodwin botches her climaxes by improbability or cumbrous 
narration. For instance, when Brandyce is charged by the stranger with 
being a cheat, Dr. Dilke ‘sprang upon the Texan with uplifted arm.” 
Brandyce waves him away, telling him not to make a scandal, and then 
lets his arm drop and “two cards were shaken out of his sleeve and lay 
upon the cabin floor. Each bore one accusing spot of scarlet on its face.” 
Now the last thing that Brandyce would have done under the circum- 
stances would have been to brandish his arm about and then flop it down, 
when he was keenly interested in still keeping those two aces “up his 
sleeve’! It is from the same lack of judgment and taste that Mrs. Good- 
win makes copy-book annotations on the actions of people to elucidate 
what anybody who should read the book would at once grasp more satis- 
factorily without such aid. 

Here is a sample of the style: Brandyce deliberately neglects a cold 
and takes double pneumonia, apparently electing this unpleasing form 
of suicide. By a dramatic happening (?), Dr. Dilke is the physician who 
comes to him. He was counting the pulse of the sick man, and saying to 
himself, as the passing stranger said of Keats, “‘There’s death in that 
hand.” Another historical allusion winds up the scene, after Brandyce 
is dead. As Dr. Dilke turned away, there shot across his mind the words 
spoken by Napoleon’s physician in closing the eyes of the great dead: 
“Ainsi passe la gloire.” ‘If glory,’ thought Dilke, ‘““why not shame?” 
This is rather schoolgirl writing. - 

“Decided originality and epigrammatic literary polish” are conspicu- 
ous in this novel, in the opinion of the Boston Herald; and the New 
York Times Saturday Review thinks the plot “ingenious” and the style 
“full of both power and charm.” It is “‘ vivid, realistic, and altogether 
attractive,” declares the Baltimore Herald. Most of the comments, 
however, are less enthusiastic. The Chicago Inter Ocean says the book 
“‘has the elements of a really good novel in it’; and the Newark News 
thinks its faults “very evident.” The New York Evening Post re- 
marks the novel is “‘not bad” and goes on: “It is clever, and contains 
a capital love story. But the bigger task—the analysis of the character 
of the young and conscientious physician, Anthony Dilke—has 
‘stumped’ the author. It is a temptation to say that a woman’s at- 
tempt to get down into a man’s character in so far as his relations to 
other men are concerned, must at best seem unsuccessful.” 








A ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF DOUGLAS. 
May Maeeen | ay R. Crockett. Dodd, 


New York 


Cloth, 375 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 


HAT S. R. Crockett’s fancy is as nimble as of yore and that his good 
pen has not lost its clever touch in fairly telling a fairy tale are 
both proved in his last romance—‘‘ May Margaret’’—‘“The Fair Maid 
of Galloway.”” The Brooklyn Eagle gives a good summary of the general 
aim of the story in saying ‘‘ The author goes back to the wild days of Scot- 
land of the fourteenth century or thereabouts when there was fierce strife 
between the Douglas and the Stewart as to who should rule in the land. 
May Margaret, the heroine, is supposed to tell the story in her old days. 
She is a Galloway princess, for it must be remembered that Mr. Crock- 
ett’s Scotch stories have his beloved Galloway for a setting. . . . Into the 
story he has woven both history and legend, but it is best to take it for 
what it is, a romance, pure and simple. ‘It is vivid and stirring enough to 
satisfy any lover of a tale where things happen.” 

As the New York Globe says, “One can do much worse in the way of 
summer reading than to sit down to this vigorous Scotch tale of the buoy- 
ant Crockett. It is lively fiction.” While not a masterpiece, the tale is 
strong in its appeal to the two elemental human passions, war and love, 
viewed through the magic mirror of imagination and set in the enchanted 
land of Long Ago. 
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of the art of razor manufacture—it is PERFECT—the best razor of its kind. Just 
lather your face, take a Zinn razor and shave. 

Men with tough beards and tender skin who have heretofore experienced trouble in shaving, have written 
us saying that they know sow what it means to always enjoy a clean, close shave in less. than five minutes and 
without the slightest injury to the face—and ** Zinn Did It.’’ 

You simply press thumb on back of holder, insert blade and shave—it never fails, cannot get out of order, 
is easily cleaned, and will last a lifetime. 

There are only two parts to the Zimn, the holder and blade. The fine, keen edge of the thin wafer blade 
is the success of the razor—each one is hard enough to cut glass, and the cutting edge is ground so sharp and 
smooth that it shines like a mirror. All the old scraping and pulling is over. 

You get Twenty-four Blades with the Zinn set, assuring you always perfect shaves—new blades cost 
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The gift that brings real Holiday joy is a matchless piano so perfected that 
it can be played at once and at will by every member of the family. 
| The Krell Auto-Grand is a superb Upright Grand Piano, of exquisite tone, 
full in volume, beautiful in design and finish. Instantly transformed from a 
perfect piano into an equally perfect automatic music maker, operating perfor- 
ated rolls. 


Two Ways are Better Than One. 


Not a combination but a single instrument—in a class by itself—fully pro- 
tected by broad patents. Guaranteed for five years. ‘There could be no more 
welcome Yule-tide gift to the whole family. Write today for catalog, and our 
Special Holiday Offer, which makes buying easy. 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co., New Castle, Ind. 


Represented by the Leading Dealer in every City. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The Candle. 
By EtsA BARKER. 


Your face, Beloved, is a white, white flame 
Upon the world’s high altar. In your eyes 
The ascending spirit of the sacrifice 

Yearns, in its self-consuming, toward the Name 

Blazoned upon the temple. You reclaim 
The hopes of long-lost worshipers ; they rise 
Emboldened for the sacred enterprise 

Whose guerdon is beyond the end of fame. 


You are the blesséd candle set above 
The scripture and the sacrament ; for truth 
So aids the flaming spirit to aspire— 
To shed its radiance on the blood of love. 
O yearning soul of consecrated youth, 
My soul would light its taper at your fire! 
—From The Metropolitan. 
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FREDERICK LOESER @ CO., BROOKLYN 
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MATTRESS'15. 


A Mattress of Proven Worth is the Only Safe One to Buy 


Why buy any mattress but an OsTERMOOR, when you can get the genuine OsTER- 
MOOR with no more trouble than you get the distasteful hair mattress, or the worthless 
imitation “cotton” mattress—made to sell on the strength of OSTERMOOR fame, but no 
more the rest-giving OSTERMOOR than a cotton plant is a muslin dress. These substi- 
tutes have no reputation to live up to, no ‘‘family honor” to maintain, The OSTERMOOR 
is backed by 52 years of sterling merit. 

There is no reason why a mattress shouldn’t last longer than the bed. The 
OsTERMOOR Jasts a lifetime—is practically un-wear-out-able; can never lose its shape; 
is built, not stuffed, so never needs ‘‘remaking’’; is germ-proof and cannot harbor 
vermin; is kept everlastingly fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

You spend a third of your life in bed. Is it nice to think of spending that third 
over dead hair and disease germs? And why toss over the hills and valleys of the 
ordinary, ‘‘just-as-good’’ mattress? Insist upon the genuine OSTERMOOR, 


Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor }- 


Call On One of the 2,000 | Where We Have No Agent 


Ostermoor Dealers We Sell by Mail 

To protect the public from worth- | 
less substitutes, exclusive agencies 
are being established with high-grade 
merchants in every town and city—so 
far about 2,000 local firms sell the 
“Ostermoor.” Our name and trade- 
mark label are sewn on the end so 
that you cannot be deceived, 


We make no mattress 
that does not bear 
this trade - mark 73- 


Send us your nameand wewillsend | 
you our andsome 136-page book 
‘The Test of Time,” and the name 6f the dealer in 
your place who sells the genuine Ostermoor, Be- 
ware of the “‘just-as-g 4 


Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it is 
not even all you have hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal of any 
$50. hair mattress ever made, you can 
gs your money back by return mail. 

attress sent by express, Rre aid, 
same day check is received. To learn 
the Ostermoor story, send for our 
beautiful 


136-Page Book Free 


It is a handsome, edatitalty illus- 
trated volume, entitled ‘‘The Test of 
Time”—136 pages of interesting infor- 
mation and valuable suggestions for 
the suke of comfort, health and success—with over 
200 fine illnstrations, Write for it now while it is 
4 in mind, 


2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35 | 3 ft. 6in. wide, 35 Ibs., $11.70 « 
Sizes and Prices Bit, wide, <'30 Ibe, £0.00 | 4 ft wider. =” 40 lbe., 15.88 Express Paid 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., $15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long—In two parts, 60 cents extra.—Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 119 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co.. Ltd., Montreal, 














































AGENTS WANTED 


falco ree KLIP? 

YOU CAN BIND one sheet 
or three hundred sheets in 10 
seconds. The Klip binds loose 
sheets, pamphlets or magazines. 
H. H. BALLARD, - 327 Pittsfield, Mass, 
Cover Price List Free 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 

Wm. A. Willis & Co., 184 §. 1ith St., Philadelphia. 

GINSEN Easily grown in Garden or Farm, 

Roots and seeds for sale. Send 


4c. for postage and get booklet C O, telling all about it, 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 





$25,000.00 made from half acre, 7 
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The Good Cheer 
of an Evening at Home 
For sale where the best is sold 
Instantaneous 
Wheimans Snarotate 
made instantly with boiling milk. 


7 STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
\ 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
} 





| 





Established 1842 
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Do you rely on buckets for your 
fire protection? That’s the out of 
date method. The cost is small 
but ‘so is the effectiveness. One 
Patrol Fire Extinguisher is equal 
to forty buckets of water. Water 
often does more damage than the 
fire. The Patrol is always ready, 
safe, sure, efficient. There is no 
other fire extinguisher with the 
sapidity of action, durability and 
safety of the 


Fire 
Extinguisher 


The stream of vapor 
and liquid is steady, 
straight, concentrated 
—no lostenergy,every 
ounceofitcounts. The 
construction of the 
Patrol, its scientific 
principles and practi- 
cal tests make it the 
most effective and 
easily used fire extin- 

uisher in the world. 

© seams, joints or 
cracks. Made by the 
largest manufacturers 
of fire fightingappara- 
tus in the world—the 
ones who know how. 
We mail free our 
unique book—‘How 
to Fight Fire, No.126.” 
Write to-day. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


AMNERICAN-JAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE (0. 


The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting Apparat 
in the World. aia 


General Office, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Branches: New York, 20 War- 


Ten St.; 
Boston, 294 Washington St. : 
Laltimore, 1133 Calvert Build- 


Ing ; 
Chicago, 373 Wabash Ave. 














CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


known and worn prevywnace 
If you are interested in our great $3.50 black 
gauntiet fur gloves ‘mail prepaid); ladies Mocha kid 
gloves in any color ; men’s Mocha Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined ; in fact any kind of gloves or mittens, get 
our booklet ‘* Glove Pointers.” If interested in natural 
black Galloway fur coats and Robes, black and 
brown Frisian (domestic calfskin: fur coats, or an ele- 
nt muskrat lined kersey coat, otter collar; 
ffyou have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 
rag work, get our catalog. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





The Changing Year. 


By LLoyp ROBERTS. 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring— 
Back and forth the seasons swing; 

Sun and snows returning ever, 
Like the wild geese on the wing. 


When the clean sar climbs the tree, 

When the strong winds groan and flee— 
Dance the daisies on the hill-tops 

To the thin tune of the bee. 


When the golden noons hang still, 

Crimson flames run down the hill, 
And the musk-rats in the bayou 

Feel the waters growing chill. 


Wood-smoke mists the naked moor ; 
Dead leaves shroud the forest floor ; 

When the white frosts cross the threshold, 
Summer softly shuts the door. 


Like cold love and empty pain, 
Fades the sun and drifts the rain. 
Tips the world and slips the season, 
Swinging wide the doors again. 
—From Everybody's Magazine (Nov.). 





“‘As the Loving Are.” 


ae A 
By ALDIA DUNBAR. 


What time I plan to giveall care the slip 

One little book I carry in my scrip 

To cheer my soul along the common way— 
Stanch friend of mind, or skies be gold or gray. 


Its light-heart humor warms the chilly air, 

And makes a feast of plain and scanty fare. 

I read a verse when paths grow rough to climb, 
Then trudge on gayly to the lilting rime. 


Yet must I pause to greet my brother man, 

To aid him with his burden when I can; 

Else would those well-worn leaves look scorn at me, 
As traitor to our pact of sympathy. 


Would I not lose great joy of pilgrimage, 
Without the gentle soul on each blithe page? 
It is the sum of rare good-fellowship, 
One little book I carry in my script ! 
—From The Independent, 





Enfoldings. 


By Mary Mapes Dopce. 
The snowflake that softly, all night, is whitening tree- 
top and pathway ; 
The avalanche suddenly rushing with darkness and 
death to the hamlet. 


The ray stealing in through the lattice, to waken the 
day-loving baby ; 

The pitiless horror of light in the sun-smitten reach of 
the desert. 


The seed with its wondrous surprise of welcome 
young leaflet and blossom ; 

The despair of the wilderness tangle, and grim, taunt- 
ing forest unending. 


The happy west wind as it startles some noon-laden 
flower from its dreaming ; 

The hurricane crashing its way through the homes 
and the life of the valley. 


The play of the jetlets of flame where the children 
laugh out on the hearthstone; 

The town and the prairie enswirled in the glare of the 
red devastation. 


The glide of a wave on the sands with its myriad 
sparkle in breaking ; 

The roar and the fury of ocean, a limitless maelstrom 
of ruin. 


The leaping of heart unto heart with bliss that can 
never be spoken ; 

The passion that maddens, and blights the God-given 
love that enshrines us. 


For this do I tremble and start when the rose on the 
vine taps my shoulder ; 
For this, when the storm beats me down, my soul 
groweth bolder and bolder. 
—From“ Poems and Verses” 
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You Can Easily Operate 
This Typewriter 
Yourself 


Don’t worry your cor- 
respondent. 

Don’t write him any- 
thing by hand that 
takes him time to 
make out—that may 
leave him in doubt— 
that he can’t easily 
read. 

And, don’t 
fill out legal 
Papers orcard 
memos—or 
make out ac- 
counts or ho- 
tel menus in 
your own 
handwriting. 

It looks bad, 
reflects on 
your stand- 
ing, makes people 
think you can’t af- 
ford a stenogra- 
pher, and is sometimes ambiguous. 

You can write out your letters—make out an 
abstract—fill in an insurance policy—enter your 
card memos—make out your accounts, or @ 
hotel menu—or do any kind of writing you need, 
on any kind, size or thickness of paper, and 
space any way you want on 


The OLIVER 
Typewriter 
Ge Standard Visible Writer 


You can write any of these things yourself if 
you do not happen to have a Stenographer. 

For you can easily learn, with a little practice, 
to write just as rapidly, and as perfectly, as an 
expert operator on the OLIVER. Because the 
OLIVER is the simplified typewriter, And you 
can see every word you write. About 80 per 
cent. more durable than any other typewriter, 
because it has about 80 per cent. less wearing 
points than most other typewriters. 

80 per cent. easier to write with than these 


other complicated, intricate machines that re- 


quire “humoring’”—technical knowledge — long 
practice and special skill to operate. 

Than machines which cannot be adjusted to 
any special space—with which it is impossible to 
write abstracts, insurance policies, or odd sized 
documents except you buy expensive special 
attachments requiring experts to operate. 

Youcan adjust the OLIVER to any reasonable 
space—you can write on any reasonable size and 
thickness of paper, right out to the very edge, 
without the aid of any expensive attachment or 
special skill, and your work will be neat appear- 
ing, legible and clear. 

For the OLIVER is the typewriter for the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, the insurance agent, the mer- 
chant, the hotel proprietor—or any man who 
does his own writing. d 

Write us now for our booklet on the simplified 
features of the OLIVER. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
130 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



















Parcreat Foreien Orrice: 75 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng 
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In Every Home 
In Every School 
On Every Desk, use 


Demmioond 


Glue, Paste or Mucilage 


The sweetest, cleanest and best adhesives made. 
Sold in Dennison’s Patent Pin Tubes. Keeps the 
contents air-tight—never gets thick or spoils. 
Will keep for years. This dise is the 
head of the pin, ag + out—insuresa 
clear passage. No brush required, 
apply direct from the tube,aclean op- 
eration, no sticky fingers,no spilling. 

If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s,a patent Pin Tube 
of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents by our 
nearest store. 

Please address Dept. 22 at our 
nearest store. 


DENNISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
THE TAG MAKERS 


Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St, 

































Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chieago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 413 North 4th St, 
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Indian Summer, 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD. 


Faint blue the distant hills before, 
Yellow the harvest lands behind ; 
Wayfarers we upon the path 
The thistledown goes out to find. 


On naked branch and empty nest, 
The woodland’s blended gold and red, 
Dim glory lies which autumn shares 
With faces of the newly dead. 


Tender this moment of the year 

To eyes that seek and feet that roam ; 
It is the lifting of the latch, 

A footstep on the flags of home. 


Now may the peace of withered grass 
And goldenrod abide with you ; 
Abide with me—for what is death ? 
Fall of a leaf against the blue. 
—From Scribner's Magazine (Nov.). 





The Fugitives. 
By FLORENCE WILKINSON. 


We are they that go, that go 
Plunging before the hidden blow. 
We run the byways of the earth 

For we are fugitive from birth, 
Blindfolded, with wide hands abroad 
That sow, that sow the sullen sod. 


We can not wait, we can not stop 
For flushing field or quickened crop; 
The orange bow of dusky dawn 
Glimmers our smoking swathe upon: 
Blindfolded still, we hurry on. 


How do we know the ways we run 
That are blindfolded from the sun ? 
We stagger swiftly to the Call, 
Our wide hands feeling for the wall. 


Oh ye who climb to some clear heaven 

By grace of day and leisure given, 

Pity us, fugitive and driven, 

The lithe whip curling on our track, 

The headlong haste that looks not back! 
—From McClure's Magazine (Nov.). 





A Ballad of the Road. 
By CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKaAy. 
‘Oh, a gypsy longing stirs your heart 
When Autumn’s sounding the rover’s call! 
“ Oh, leave the city and leave the mart, 
Come out, come out where the red leaves fall, 
And asters flame by each gray stone wall! 
Have done with cares that fetter and goad. 
Heed ye and harken ye one and all, 
And know the joys of the winding road!” 


A veil of purple lies on the hills, 

Your step moves swift to some unknown air— 
Forgotten music of boughs and rills— 

The oaks are russet, the maples flare, 

The sumach’s splendor glows here and there, 
And your weary heart has slipped its load, 

Oh, bright the sunlight as on you fare 
Tasting the joys of the winding road! 
‘Odors of earth when the wild winds blow, 

New views to greet you at each hill’s crest, 
Color and beauty where’er you go— 

These shall add to your journey’s zest. 

And when the daylight dies in the west 
A star-hung roof for your night’s abode, 

A bed of pine and a dreamless rest— 
These are the joys of the winding road. 
Oh, ye of the town who do not know 

How blithe and free is the rover’s code ! 
Come out, come out where the glad winds blow! 

There’s joy for all on the winding road! 

—From Town and Country. 
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Tine Art Of Travel 


The best book printed pravccg| the practical problems 


of European travel. 180 pages. In paper, twenty cents; 
in cloth, fifty cents. . f 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
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Awoman is as old as she looks 
How old do you look ? 


An open skin 
means a healthy 
cleanliness and 
a free circula- 
tion of the blood 
to the surface. 
So-called 
“‘black-heads’”’ 


pores. Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
clears and cleans 
them when choked 
by dust and by tal- 
cum powder put on 
to remove grease 


é 
The secret is in the | 


and shine. On and other dis- 
this all its other figurements 
work depends. go with one 
massage, 

It Makes a while en 
healthy, 

Woman Beautiful reuse 
Every gentlewoman glow re- 


knows that her attract- mains. 
iveness depends ona 
clear complexion and 
good coloring. The most 
beautiful features in the 
world are unpleasant with 
a yellow, oily, muddy skin. 
Pompeian Cream brings the 
blood tothe pores and removes shine. It con- 
tains no grease, so it makes no shine of its own. 


Pompeian 


Massage Cream 


Removes Wrinkles Forever 


Wrinkles are caused by loose skin. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream is atrue skin food, and 
used with gentle massage fills the little 
valleys, builds out sunken cheeks and 
insures smooth, ruddy, firm skin. It 
also develops the bust, whether small by 
nature, wasted by illness, or reduced 
by nursing. 

Pompeian Cream makes ‘‘cosmetics”’ 
unnecessary. Nothing else is needed 
for perfect results, Even face powder 
(which clogs the pores) should be avoided, 
as Pompeian Cream removes all face shine. 
Pompeian Massage Cream is massaged in 


and then rubbed ou¢—the dirt comes with it. 


All This We Prove With Our Sample—Sent Free 


with one copy of our beautifully illustrated book on Facial Massage —a practical course 
which enables any gentlewoman to become expert in this most necessary of modern aids 
to cleanliness—if you will send us the name of your dealer and state whether he does or 


does not sell Pompeian Cream, 


after shaving. 
a close shave. 





15 Prospect Street 


Gentlemen who appreciate a clear, ruddy skin, also find it a great luxury, particularly 
It removes the soap rubbed into the pores and take 

Tell your husband, brother or sweetheart about it. 
best barbers (look for the name and trade mark on the jar) or may be used at home. 


POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








































We prefer you to buy of your 
dealer whenever possible. Do not 
accept a substitute for Pompeian 
under any circumstances. If your 
dealer does not keep it, send us his 
name, and we will send a soc. or $1.00 jar of the 
cream postpaid on receipt of price. 





It works by going—not by staying. 


es away the smart after 
lt is applied by the 


Cleveland, Ohio 

















valuable information concisely written. R 





201 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


144 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 





Differs from the 
ordinary denti- 
frice in minimiz- 
ing the causes of 
or: Endorsed 
. by thousands of 
' Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 








*COOK POCKE 
Used like a knife, making any length point de- 


sired, retaining the chips in a little box. 
are of the best tempered steel, body is brass and 
heavily nickeled, size convenient for pocket or 
purse. For sale by dealers or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cts. 


17 Main Street, 








A USEFUL 
ARTICLE 
25 cents 
One used daily, 
saving time and 


=> trouble, is the 
PENCIL SHARPENER,” 


Blades 


Stamps taken 
H. C. COOK COMPANY, 
Ansonia, Conn. 








'25c. per tube, Avoid sub- 





stitutes. Send for our free 
book ‘‘ Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains 





DENTACURA COMPANY 








ON 
SONG-POENMS 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertises 


and Musical Compositions. We 
arrange and popularize. Address 
PIONEEK MUSIC PUB. CO., (Inc) 
343 Maahattan Bldg., Chicage, lil. 


OYALTY PAID 








Crankidoxology. 


Being a Mental Attitude from Bernard Pshaw. 


By WALLACE IRWIN. 
It’s wrong to be thoroughly human, 
It’s stupid alone to be good, 
And why should the “ virtuous ” woman 
Continue to do as she should? 
(It’s stupid to do as you should!) 


For I'd rather be famous than pleasant, 
I'd rather be rude than polite ; 
It’? easy to sneer 
When you're witty and queer, 
And Id rather be Clever than Right. 


I’m bored by mere Shakespeare and Milton, 
Tho Hubbard compels me to rave ; 

If / should lay laurels to wilt on 
That fogy Shakespearean grave, 
How William would squirm in his grave! 


For I’d rather be Pshaw than be Shakespeare, 
I'd rather be candid than wise; 
And the way I amuse 
Is to roundly abuse 
The Public I feign to despise. 


I'm a Socialist, loving my brother 
In quite an original way, 

With my maxim, ‘“ Detest One Another”— 
Tho, faith, I don’t mean what I say. 
(It’s beastly to mean what you say !) 


For I’m fonder of talk than of Husbands, 
And I’m fonder of fads than of Wives, 
So I say unto you, 
If you don’t as you do 
You will do as you don’t all your lives. 


My “ Candida’s” ruddy as coral, 

With thoughts quite too awfully plain— 
If folks would just call me Immoral 

I'd feel that I’d not lived in vain. 

(It’s nasty, this living in vain !) 


For, I’d rather be Martyred than Married, 
I’d rather be tempted than tamed, 
And if I had my way 
(At least, so I say) 
All Babes would be labeled “ Unclaimed.” 


I’m an epigrammatical Moses, 
Whose humorous tablets of stone 
Condemn affectations and poses— 
Excepting a few of my own. 
(I dote on a few of my own.) 


For my method of booming the market 
When Managers ask for a play 
Is to say on a bluff, 
“I’m so fond of my stuff 
That I don’t want it acted—go *way!” 
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HUNTING RIFLES FOR BIG GAME. 


There are many makes of hunting rifles, but only one that is always reliable: 
that’s the Winchester. Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. They don’t jam, 
catch or fail to extract. On your big-game hunting trip, don’t handicap yourself 
with an unreliable rifle—take a Winchester. They are made in calibers suitable 
for all kinds of hunting and in styles and weights to meet a wide diversity of 
tastes. Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made for one another. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’sart. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- to 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 

for men and women, and everything $65 
from ‘‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address 





$12 

















THE STATISTICS OF COCOA IMPORTATIONS 
SHOW THAT IMPORTATIONS OF CHEAP (LOW 
GRADE) BEANS HAVE INCREASED ALMOST 
50% AND IMPORTATIONS OF HIGH GRADE 
BEANS HAVE DECREASED. 


WE HAVE USED AND 
ARE USING THE SAME 
QUALITY OF BEANS 
AS ALWAYS: 

THE BEST ONLY- 





DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS ~~ 
QUALITY & PRICE REMAIN THE SAME 


wnt gles COCOA. 


WITHIN THE REACH 
OF ALL. 











What is your knowledge of Diamonds ? 
Could you tell the proper price of a gen 
uine Diamond? Could yor detect a 
brilliant, imitation stone trom the gen 
uine ? If not, don't take risks when 
you bify. Make sure of getting a genu 


ine Diamond at the lowest market price, 
by ordering trom a house of national 
reputation, 


Ours is the oldest Diamond 
House in the Trade. We give a guaran 
tee of genuineness with every Diamond 
we sell, and to persons of good character 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 





PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 
sent free. Patents procured through Munn & 


Co,, receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO.. 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
Brancu OFFIcE: 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 











we give terms of credit. Transactions 
"4 


strictly confidential. 


20° Down and 10% per Month 


By importing Diamonds ‘‘in the rough,’’ 
polishing them here and selling them 
direct to consumers, we can quote prices 
20” lower than any competitor. If you 
can duplicate our values at your deal 
er’s, we will take back your purchase 
and refund your money. Scud for our 
Jree catalogue rnamberi3 


J.M. LYON & CO. 


CHARMING GLIMPSES OF A FASCINATING LAND 


THINGS SEEN 
IN MOROCCO 


By A. J. DAWSON 
Author of ** Daniel Whyte,” ‘** African Nights’ Enter- 
tainment,” ** Hidden Manna,” etc., etc. 

A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the 
Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. 

‘* His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and 
his country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit 
and enlightenment by all who would know something 








ESTABLISHED 1843 


65-67-69 Nassau Street New York 











The Concise Standard Dictionary 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 

tionary. It contains the orthography, pronunciation, 

and meaning of about 28,000 words. 16mo, cloth, 60 

cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


of Morocco as it really is.” —Daily Telegraph. 


8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations, 
$2.50 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 























We have just published a handsome new 
circular of F. Berkeley Smith’s trilogy of 
books on Paris with many 


Pictures of Parisian Life 


by the wuthor and by famous French artists. It will be 
mailed free upon request. Funk & Wagnalle Company, 


Publishers, 44-60 East 28d Street, New York. 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 











Qn Approval, Freight Paid 


#1 GROWS WiTH 
YOUR LIBRARY 
47 FITS any SPACE 







The Leimdstrom 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and 
office. That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable 
rices, In purchasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not 
elping to test a doubtful experiment, but are getting an article 
which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. O 
sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention 
to this one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass door and is highly finished in Solid Golden 
@ak. Topsand bases, $1.00each. Write for illustrated catalogue No, 55 K 


with ith 
A $i .00 — $i 7 75 Door 


°° Sectional 
Bookcase 





Our 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Unly 


‘TheC..j. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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Ym the club-ladies’ Topic of Topics, 
Where solemn discussions are spent 

In struggles as hot as the tropics, 
Attempting to find what I meant, 
(/ Never Can Tell what I meant !) 


For it’s fun to make bosh of the Gospel, 
And it’s sport to make gospel of Bosh, 
While divorcées hurrah 
For the Sayings of Pshaw 
And his sub-psychological Josh. 


—From“ At the Sign of the Dollar” (Fox & Duffield). 


Wardens of the Wave. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


[Written for the Trafalgar Centennial, and published 
simultaneously in the London 7é#mes and New York 
Times. Copyright, 1905. ] 


Not to exult in braggart vein 
Over our gallant foes, 
Nor boast of victories on the main 
Which Heaven alone bestows. 
Vainglorious clarion, clamorous drum, 
For which the vulgar crave— 
Not these, not any such become 
The wardens of the wave. 


No, but when slumbering war-hounds wake 
To one’s last gasp of breath, 
Face combat for one’s country’s sake 
With male disdain of death. 
?Twas thus did Nelson live, did die, 
Far from his land and home, 
Making his roof of storm-swept sky, 
His pillow of the foam. 


And, if to-day our race recall 
His last triumphant doom, 
Place wreaths on his unfading pall 
And flowers about his tomb, 
?Tis to remind us still to keep 
Aggression’s lust in awe, 
And. with dominion of the deep 
Guard freedom, peace, and law. 


Nor yet alone upon the waves 
That sentinel our shore, 
Service that disciplines, not enslaves, 
Should rule us as of yore ; 
So that our island citadel 
May tranquilly respond, 
With the clear signal, All is well, 
To every sea beyond. 





PERSONAL. 


One on Andrew Carnegie.—The story is told in 
the Springfield Refudjican that Andrew Carnegie 
asked a young man who was about to become a stu- 
dent at Jena to get for him an autograph of Professor 
Haeckel. When it arrived it read thus: “ Ernest 
Haeckel gratefully acknowledges the receipt from 
Andrew Carnegie of a Zumpt microscope for the bio- 
logical laboratory of the Jena University.” Mr. Car- 
Negie made good, admiring the scientist more, than 
ever, 


Descendants of Napoleon’s Marshals Ask 
Aid. — Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte, grand- 
nephew of Napoleon I., is constantly receiving re- 
quests for aid from the descendants of Napoleon’s 
marshals. Says a despatch to the New York Times: 


“ Hardly a day passes that he does not receive a 
letter from France informing him that the writer is a 
descendant of one of Napoleon’s marshals; that he 
has read in the Paris papers of Mr. Bonaparte’s great 
fame and consequence in America, and that he knows 
that nothing will please the Secretary of the Navy 
more than to extend a little financial assistance for 
the sake of old times at Marengo and Austerlitz. 

“Most of these appeals come from descendants of 
Marshal Ney. The Secretary is fast becoming con- 
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Don’t forget the half you save by using 


\ BENSDORP’S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


There’s economy under the Yellow Wrapper. 
Try Bensdorp’s (Blue Label) Cooking Chocolate. 





Buying from the retailer is too expensive ; he cannot afford to give a 
$20.00 retail value for $10.00—wedo, In purchasing from us, the manufacturers, 
$10.00 worth of 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, 
Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc., 
you receive the saved middlemen’s profits and expenses in this 
$10.00 Reclining Chair Free. 
Larkin Premiums number nearly gooand all are of thorough workmanship, A family 
can use a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Products every few weeks and the 
home may be furnished comfortably and elegantly with the saving. 


THREE MILLION SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
are the result of thirty years’ fair and liberal dealings. The high 
quality of Larkin Products and Premiums has 
> Ail made them a standard of excellence. 
Allorders filled subject to Thirty Days’ 
\ 6. Trial ; money refunded if dissatisfied. 
Write for New Premium List 72 
and Larkin Product Booklet 
—we have more of interest to 
tell you. 
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Seieatee THE A-C PIPE CO., 807 Times Building, New York 


50.00 Prize. See ‘‘Literary Digest,’’ October 21, 1905, p. 505 — 











Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Ourved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 

This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the er ones who 
& like our brus 













Adults’ $5c. 
Youths’ 26c, Children’s 26c, 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
booklet,**Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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vinced that Ney was the original anti-race suicide 





1905 


apostle of France, so great is their number. Each of © a 
these letters reminds the Secretary of his granduncle - 


styled Ney ‘the bravest of the brave,’ and recalls the 
fact that, on the return from Elba, Ney, when sent 
against Napoleon, turned his arms over to the Em- Of Hetets ead 7 
peror. They point out that this service was of ines- Quality } HIE Tool Cabinet 
timable value to Napoleon and delicately suggest that ’ 
his grandnephew may feel like liquidating a part of 
the debt. ' 
“One of the letters comes from a Ney who has 
served in the French army. He encloses a brilliantly 
colored portrait of himself, illustrious in baggy trousers 
of a bright red hue.” 






cabinet, with work-bench and vise, an 
finest quality standard carpenters’ tools. 


polished oak, brass-trimmed Wall C 


with same grade of tools as above: 

His Client Won the Case.— The late Charles P. 
Thompson, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, at 
one time in his practise had a client named Michael 


Dougherty, who had been arrested for the illegal sale and paying the freight). 
of liquor, but the police had no evidence except one Special Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 
pint of whisky, which they found in his alleged kitchen Send for copy. 
bar-room. The Boston Hera/d, in relating this story, 





continues : tory Supplies, and all kinds of Small! Tools for Wood and Metal Workers (also Benches and 
Tools for Manual Training). We deal with consumers direct and invite correspondence, 
“In the Superior Court this evidence was produced We issue many Special Catalogues, among which are the following : 
and a somewhat vivid claim made of primaSacie evi- No. 1745, Wood-Cuarvers’ Tools | No, 1746, Clay Modeling and Plaster Carving Tools 
dence of guilt by the prosecuting attorney. During No. 1747, Venetian Iron and Tools H h Schi & 
all this time Mr. Thompson was silent. When his No. 1770, “ Tourist’? Autokit ammac er, emmer Co. 
id: The ‘‘T ist? Autokit is mad of the very best : 4 
turn came for the defense he arose and said . 2 ahaa casio canaahie pom se falien inbeet seems er Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials. 
we Michael Dougherty, take the stand.’ And : Mike,’ fit for road use. = paces . 2 oe arranged —— N 1 
. . Bt 0 its i U Od es ve Ss 
with big red nose, unshaven face, bleared eyes, and a mse a suamene wakes tit eas uo epioted > 2 kit of cw York, Since 1848. 
general appearance of dilapidation and dejection, took this size. 4th Ave. and 13th St., Block South of Union Square. 
the stand. - 


Combination Bench and 


A SOLID OAK, brass-trimmed, highly anighed 
95 of the 


Complete, as illus- > pe 
trated above, - - - $85.00 
We make also the following Outfits in 


nets shaped like a suit case, but larger, 


No. 51, 14 Tools. . $5.00 
No. 52, 24 “ . . 40.00 
No. 53,36 “ . . 15.00 
No. 54,40 “ . . 20.00 


Our prices are f.0.b. New York, givin 
the best tools madé (instead of cheap looks, 


illustrates and describes all five outfits, 


Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano Hardware, Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Fac- 


abi- 


1744 




















“* Michael Dougherty, look upon the jury. Gentle- 
men of the jury, look on Michael Dougherty,’ said 


Mr. Thompson. All complied. Mr. Thompson him- ; ) yes ] YO 2) ) 
self silently and steadily gazing at ‘ Mike’ for a mo- j= 





ment, slowly and with solemnity turned to the jury 
and said: ‘ Gentlemen of the jury, do you mean to say i * Saves 
to this Court and to me that you honestly and truly a, * - 


believe that Michael Dougherty, if he had a pint of 








whisky, would sell it?’ ac € OW is the time to fix 
“It is needless to say ‘ Mike’ was acquitted.’’ ‘ Ei Bee these facts on your 
: } mind: The Peck-Williamson 
rae "\ Underfeed Furnace will Vt, 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Jackson.—One of the chief J ee ty Wy wr raver a your home nb aa = 
: te eS — . to of your present cos 
features of the President’s visit to Charlotte, N. C. é and y ill P e half tl UNDERFEED 
’ & _ _for fuel—it will save half the FURNACE 
was his meeting with Mrs. T. J. Jackson, widow of labor—it will do away with a//furnace troubles. 
General “Stonewall” Jackson. Mrs. Jackson liv i But what actual users say counts more than 
ee ae ee a — _— Fe any printed promises of ours. Read, then, this letter dated 
within a stone’s throw of the station, and when the July 1, 1905, from Mr. E. H. Hooper, Cumberland Mills, Maine. 
: ‘ =e 
train pulled in she was present as the head of the There’s the force of fact in it. 
. : - X “ You installed a Peck -Williamson Underfeed Furnace in my home during the severest 
committee of women appointed by Mayor McNinch cold weather last winter. You have more than made good every claim. For convenience, 
; a : ‘ economy, cleanliness, pure, healthful, clean heat, you make no boast when you call it the 
to receive Mrs. Roosevelt. When the President was . Samous Underfeed furnace. I am so well satisfied it would give me pleasure to show 


. z any one my furnace and you can at all times refer any one to me.” 
introduced, he took her hand and said: 


No bother, smoke or,smell. 
“* Mrs. Jackson, you do not know how glad I am to si ee i 


ce 7 Heating plans and service of our engineering department, absolutely free. Let us send 

meet you. What, the widow of the great Stonewall : yy you Free our Under feed Book and facsimile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 
, Sa ¢ A f : é 

Jackson! Why, it is worth the whole trip down here THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CoO. 


to have a chance to shake your hand !’ 

“He referred to her grandson, Jackson Christian, 
whom he appointed to a cadetship at West Point. 

“* He is a mighty fine fellow, Mrs. Jackson, a mighty 
fine fellow, by Jove!’ he exclaimed enthusiastically. 


304 ‘Vest Fifth St., = = Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


The Underfeed burns ‘right side up’’—good results from cheapest coal. 








“ The Citizens’ Committee stood in waiting while he 
escorted Mrs. Jackson to Mrs. Roosevelt and intro- 
duced her. 





Water Supply for Country Homes 


“While the President was speaking in the park Deliver water from spring or stream to house, stable, lawn, storage tank, etc., by the 


automatic working 


Gal a tanasd wan. Ater tin. Reseecthl RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


had returned to the car she sent a handsome bouquet Always going without attention. Raise 30 feet for every foot fall. 80% efficiency 


large 


: | lants for irrigation, equipping towns, raiirvad tanks, ete. Over 5,000 in usc. 
of American Beauty roses and a note to Mrs. Jack- | ‘ Catalogue and estimates free. 
son.” RIFE ENGINE CO., - - 2004 Trinity Bldg., New 


York 
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} j NSURANCE companies have 
always supposed that the 


only way they could write policies was 
by means of canvassing agents, so they 
have hired armies of door-to-door men 
who have received enormous com- 
missions. 

In addition to this the companies have 
maintained expensive branch offices, 
which have eaten up the policyholders’ 
money. This agency notion has been 
a great mistake and fearfully expensive. 
Insurance is now written pleasantly and 
cheaply by advertising and correspon- 
dence, and the insurance public like that 
way much better than the agency way. 

The LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW 
YORK is the only old-line insurance 
company employing this method. In- 
cidentally it is a great success, full of 
common sense and just what the people 
demand. 

If you want the best insurance in the 
best way you ought to look into this 
matter. We will help you. Write for 
particulars. They will be sent by mail 
only. We have no agents. 

In your first letter please do not fail 
to state: 

Ist. Your occupation. 

2d. The exact date of your birth. 


If you mention the DIGEST we will also put you 
down for a FREE subscription to the LICNY DIAL, 
a bright littie magazine published by the Club. 
Address 


Life-Insurance Club of New York 
(Section D 3) 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, President 
427 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





EATS every other sled 
because the steering 
bar curves the spring 

steel runners, This steers 
the sled without dragging 
the foot or scraping the 
runner sidewise, so it goes 
a great deal faster and 
much farther, Draws like any 
other sled but is lighter and 
pulls easier, Steering makes it 
safe from accident—saves its 
cost by saving shoes—prevents 
wet feet and colds. With spring 
steel runners, pressed steel sup- 
ports, second growth white ash seat and frame, it is 
light yet practically indestructible, and handsomely 
finished, It is the only sled that girls can properly 
control, Ask at your dealer’s, and don’t take 
anything else, If they don’t keep it, let us know. 
Model Sled FREE 


Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it 
works and give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail 
with illustrated booklet giving full information 
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The Initiation of Bacon,— Robert Bacon, First 
Assistant Secretary of State and former partner of J. 
P. Morgan, was recently initiated into the Kitchen 
Cabinet by President Roosevelt. The other members 
of the Kitchen Cabinet, we are told by the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Wor/d, are Gifford 
Pinchot, Forester for the United States; James R. 
Garfield, Commissioner of Corporations; Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and one or two other close 
personal friends of the President. 
ent writes: 


The correspond- 


“*Tt rained pitchforks, and the President had a 
reception to the American Bankers’ Association on 
hand. He got tired after a time and sent word to 
Pinchot and Bacon to come to the White House at 
four o’clock. ‘ Put on some old clothes,’ the Presi- 
dent’s message said, ‘for I intend to initiate Bacon.’ 

‘“‘ Bacon is rich and sois Pinchot, and the question 
of clothes does not bother them much. They were at 
the White House at four o’clock in natty business 
suits, patent-leather shoes, and all that sort of thing. 
They found the President dressed in a very old and 
very disreputable suit, with a Rough-Rider hat anda 
pair of heavy shoes. The President looked at Bacon 
and Pinchot, grinned and said: ‘Come on; we’ll take 
a tramp.’ 

“ They went out into the rain. The President led 
the way and took his companions out Pennsylvania 
avenue through Georgetown and down a narrow 
street to the bank of the canal. There was a bridge 
about a mile down the canal, but none at the point 
where the President stopped. 

“* Oh! well,’ said Colonel Roosevelt, ‘it doesn’t 
matter. Bacon, you take our watches and pocket- 
books, and Pinchot and I will wade across. You go 
down to that bridge yonder and meet us on the other 
side.’ 

“*Not by a darn sight,’ said Bacon, who was an 
athlete himself when he was in college. ‘I came out 
on this walk with you and I am going where you go.’ 

“* Bully!’ shouted the President. ‘Come on, 
then!’ He plunged into the canal, and Pinchot and 
Bacon followed. The water was about 3 feet 6 inches 
deep at its deepest point. The three men waded 
across, the President leading. They were thoroughly 
wet from the heavy rain, so the further ducking made 
no difference, but when the President got on the other 
side and looked at the patent-leather shoes and natty 
business suits of Bacon and Pinchot he grinned again. 

“ They walked several miles on the other side of the 
canal and came swinging back to the city about six 
o'clock. The President told Bacon he had been initi- 
ated and was a full-fledged member of the Kitchen 
Cabinet. Bacon is now open to all sorts of invita- 
tions from the President for exercise in the open air. 

“When Pinchot got home he was met at the door 
by the ancient negro mammy who has been in his 
family for years, and who was Pinchot’s nurse. ‘ Well, 
Massa Gif,’ said the mammy, holding up her hands in 
horror, ‘ you suhtainly ama sight. You’se bin out wif 
dat President ag’in.’” 


Dr. Barnardo’s Experiences. — Dr. Thomas 
John Barnardo, the founder and director of many 
philanthropic institutions in London, who died on 
September 20, saw a good deal of the seamy side of 
life and had many curious experiences to relate. 
Here are some taken from the Westminster Gazette 
(London): 


‘To some one who once asked if he could ‘hire in- 
fants’ or ‘ borrow infants,’ he replied, ‘ Yes; and buy 
them, too.’ 


‘““¢T know of several lodging-houses where I could 


hire a baby from fourpence to a shilling a day. The 
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Securing Your Future 
In a New Way 


One of the most prominent 
banks in America—The 
Colonial Trust Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a 
unique way to provide a fund 
for business or other use, avail- 
able in five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years’ time. 


THE COLONIAL ENDOWMENT CONTRACT 


agrees to pay $1,000o—or any amount, in even 
thousands—upon payment of $34.20 per thou- 
sand, annually, for 20 years. Or you can get a 
5, 10, or 15 year contract. When you make the 


first payment, the contract is delivered to you. 
You can withdraw your 


money at any time, by 
giving proper notice—or 
your heirs can get it at 
once should you die before 
payment is completed ; or 
they may continue pay- 
ments and collect the full 
face value of the contract 
at maturity. 
year, the with- 
— value of your ac- 
crued payments is ter, 
Our booklet A shen the 
exact figures. 
The Colonial Endow- 


ment Contract is a sure 


and safe way to provide 
for your own future ; for 
your children’s education 


—or for any specific pur- 
pose. ‘The annual pay- 
ments are easy to meet 


and give you an incentive 
to save a definite sum for 
a definite use—which is a 


hae improvement over 
e ordinary savings bank 
account. 









































The Colonial Trust Company 


Building 


E 
together with a TERM life insurance policy a a good company 
o—an Endowment Life Insurance Policy in the following 
particulars: Ist, Amount of your annual payments and your 
total peeeen. 2d, Cash surrender value. 3d, Death benefits. 
4th, Your guarantee. 


THE COLONIAL ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT CONTRACT 


is a plan to provide a fund of $1,000, $5,000 or $100,000 in 
5, 10, 15 or 20 vears, by paying acertain sum down, in cash, and 
leaving it to accumulate for the period chosen. For instance: 

if_you_want $1,000—to be paid for in_20 years—then pay 
#502.56 cash to the Colonial Trust Company. You will imme- 
diately receive a contract for $1,000, duein 20 years. When 
the time limit expires, you will receive the $1,000,in cash, as 
agreed. 

‘These methods of obtaining funds are of espevcia) interest 
to all classes of people—-from the laborer to the millionaire, 
Nobody knows how soon accident or misfortune may make 
the possession of ready money imperative. The thrifty and 
the provident will buy a Colonial Endowment Contract or a 
Colonial Accumulation Endowment Contract—and rest easy 
as to the future. 

The safetv of money thus invested is assured by the fact that 
every dollar paid for the Colonial Endowment or Accumula- 


tion Endowment Contracts is secured by approved securities 
of known value, kept separate from the other assets of this 
Company. A further guarantee lies in the great strength of 
the Colonial Trust Company, whose total resources amount te 
$20,000,000.00. The officials and trustees of the Company in- 
clude many of Pittsburgh’s most conservative and respected 
citizens, representing almost every line of trade for which 
the Iron City is noted. : ‘ 
For full mformation kindly cut off and mail the coupon herewith. 


Te LONIAL [RUST (CMPANY 


FOURTH AVE — 314-316 DIAMOND 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 











regarding sizes and prices, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100N, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Send for this 


prettier the child is, the better ; should it happen to be 
a cripple, or possessing particularly thin arms and 
face, it is always worth a shilling. Little girls always 
demand a higher price than boys. I knew of one wom- 
an —her supposed husband sells chickweed and 
groundsel—who has carried a baby exactly the same 
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THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
Dept. A 40, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me booklet A, about the Oo- 
lonial Endowment Contracts. 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue containin 
woe’, in the Woman’s Wear, maile 
FREE. rite for it to-day. 



























No. 19x210.— Extremely 
stylish coat, made of a su- 
geeter quality of Cheviot. 

e coat is the correct 
stylish 49-inch length for 
this season. It has the box 

k, is half lined, and 
also the sleeves are lined 


No. 
19x210 


with a heavy durable 
satin. The garment is 50 
strapped and piaited to 
form a yoke effect. Made i 


collariess.and is 
trimmed at neck 
and cuffs with 
velvet prettily 
braided. Colors 
black, pavy blue, 
or brown. Sizes 
33 to 4& bust 
measure. 
Our special 
rice 


'87.50 


No. 
19x2I1 


$9,15 


No. 19x211.—This 
handsome coat is 
made of that sty- 
i) lish, durable cloth 

“Panne Cheviot.” 
It ‘measures full 
44 inches in length, 
and has the tight- 
fitting back. ~The 
siecoat and also the 
a evesare lined with 
» heavy quality of 
tatin. Coat is cut col- 
rless style and is 
trimmedaround neck 
and cuffs with stitch- 
ed veivet. Four wide 
broadcloth straps run 
the full length of the 
garment back and 
iront. These are 
closely tailorstitched, 
\ giving to the gar 
ments an exquisite 
and styfish appearance. Coat comes in black only. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure. If you want to wear the moststylish, 
stunning coat in your ci.y, order this special bargain before 
our stock is exhausted, Price $9. 


THE BIG STORE ITSELF 

We have . one We 

" SEGELCOOPERG ‘~~ 
Brauch ai. No 
Houses Agents. 
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CALOX.™:. 


pee) 


Powder 


ng aon ma LY 46" 


Is cleanly, it is antiseptic, it prevents 
decay by destroying germs, it renders 
the brush aseptic, keeps the mouth 
wholesome and the teeth white. It is 
notasecret preparation, but ascientific 
product of the chemical laboratory.” } 
Send for sample and booklet 
**Care of the Teeth.” 


McK ESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton St., New York, 


















MY FREE BOOK 


Is called “How Meney Grows” and tells: How 
to tell a good investment; how to invest small sums; 
how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard 
against poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to 
save $10 or more a month from your income you should 
not failto own acopy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of 
any investment but full to the brim with information that 
everyone should possess before they invest a dollar. Ask 
for it on a postal and I'll send it FREE by return mail 


WM. OSTRANDER, 599 North American Bidg., Philada, 
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changés in the law, which enabled him to get posses- 
sion of such children by better methods. 

“Sometimes Dr. Barnardo received offers of large 
sums of money from persons who were desirous of his 
receiving their children into his homes without ask- 
ing any questions. 

“* A lady on one occasion came to Stepney in her 
carriage. A child was.in it. I granted her an inter- 
view, and she laid down five £100 notes, saying they 
were mine if I would take the child and ask no ques- 
tions. I did not take the child. Again, a well-known 
peer of the realm once sent his footman here with £100, 
asking me to take the footman’s son. No. The foot- 
man could support his child. Gold and silver will 
never open my doors unless there is real destitution.’ 

“* Tt is for the homeless,’ said the doctor, ‘ the actu- 
ally destitute, that we open our doors day and night, 
without money and without price.’ ” 





Having Fun with Opie Read.—Members of 
the New York Press Club had great sport recently at 
the expense of Opie Read and a few other members of 
the Chicago Press Club, who, after a visit to the 
President, came to New York. According to the New 
York Times, the plot was hatched by Robert W. 
Watchorn, the Commissioner of Immigration. 

“When the visitors went over to Ellis Island they 
were pounced upon by the Government inspectors and 
hustled into the examination-room, where the desk 
inspectors proceeded to catechise them on the amount 
of money they carried, their age, place of birth, occu- 
pation or trade, criminal antecedents, etc. 

“Opie Read confessed to the actual: possession of 
seven cents and to nominal assets of $10 lent by him 


to'one of his hosts of the New York Press Club. He 


had no friends in this country, he averred, and no 
profession or trade. He declared that he was a phil- 
osopher, but on being shown that philosophers came 
under the head of anarchists and were barred, he 
changed this to therapeutist, which the inspectors 
could not class. 

“*Were you ever out of the United States?’ Mr. 
Read was asked. 

“* Ves, sir; in 1861,’ he replied. 
left the Union I went out with her.’ 

“Mr. Read was given ten minutes to furnish a 
bondsman who would put up $7 as a guaranty that he 
would not become a public charge, but he could not do 
so. At length he was led with the rest to a table, 
where an elaborate luncheon was spread, and all was 
forgiven.” 


* When Tennessee 


The Rise of John A. McCall.—John McCall, 
President of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which has been the center of startling revelations of 
the insurance investigating committee in New York, 
was given his first lift on the road to his present high 
position through the friendship of ‘certain politicians 
in his home town of Albany, N. Y. He was brought 
up breathing the air of politics, says the New York 
Evening Post, for his father was the Democratic 
leader of the ward. After serving a short time as 
butcher’s clerk, and taking a course in a business 
school, the friendship of politicians obtained him a 
place in the Albany assorting house for State cur- 
rency, and later, when he was twenty-one, in the State 
Insurance Department. There began his acquaint- 
ance with the business which he has since followed. 
His salary at twenty-one was $900, and now, at fifty- 
six, it is $100,000. Zhe Post says further: 


“When Alton B. Parker spoke of John A. McCall 
as one having no politics except business, it was 
recognized that Mr. Parker was familiar with the 
man. 

“McCall’s first appointment came through the 
Democratic organization. When a Republican ad- 
ministration came in, he induced Republicans to pre- 
serve him in his place in the Insurance Department. 
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For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


isa boon to the aged, the infant, and the in- 
valid. A delicious, invigorating food-drink, 
nutritious and easily digested, that agrees 
with the weakest stomach. More wholesome 
than tea, coffee or cocoa. It not only stimu- 
lates, but also strengthens and invigorates. 


Pure, rich milk, combined with the nutri- 
tive elements of carefully selected malted 
grains. 


In powder form, it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in water. 
The Lunch Tablets are a convenient, quick 
lunch for busy people, and a pleasant, whole- 
some confection for children. 


Atall druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch 


case, also booklet, giving valuable recipes, 
sent free, if mentioned. 
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the Anniversary Clock 
is the ideal remem- 
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Thus he served under three different Republican 
heads of the office till Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, 
became governor. Wood and Brady and Hamilton 
got Daniel S. Lamont to ask the Governor to elevate 
McCall to be chief of the department. As soon as 
Hill began to quarrel with Cleveland, McCall-sided 
with Hill, along with the Albany lobby ring—-Wood, 
McCabe, Hamilton, and the rest. Hill,as Lieutenant- 
governor, succeeded to the governorship when Cleve- 
land resigned to take the presidency, and kept McCall 
in place till 1886. The Equitable offered McCall the 
position of comptroller at $15,000 a year, and he ac- 
cepted. This is the position held by Thomas D. 
Jordan ; part of its duties relate to legislators and the 
handling of politicians. 

“McCall knew all the ins and outs of Albany by 
this time. Those old friends of his, Wood and Ham- 
ilton, and the men on committees whom he had known 
for years, assisted him with their statesmanship, and 
he seemed so capable that when President Beers was 
forced out of the New York Life by exposure of de- 
moralization in its methods, McCall was selected for 
the vacancy. Heads of other great companies, who 
had in a way inherited their offices, came to rely upon 
him in matters of ‘legislation and taxation,’ and it 
was through his advice, about 1895, that his friend 
‘Andy’ Hamilton was appointed counsel, the Mutual, 
the Equitable, and the New York Life sharing the 
expense. ‘One for all and all for one’ became the 
lobbying motto, and Hamilton made no accountings 
of the hundreds of thousands he has received in the 
last seven or eight years.” 





The Sultan’s Fear of Death.—The fear of a 
violent death has led the Sultan of Turkey to adopt 
some peculiar press laws. Nowhere is the censorship 
of the press more severe than at Constantinople, 
writes the Marquise de Fontenoy in the New York 
Tribune, and he goes on to say: 


“ Not one of the local papers was permitted to make 
any reference to the recent attempt on the life of the 
Sultan. The latter will not even allow the word 
‘anarchist’ or ‘socialist’ to be used in any Stamboul 
newspaper. The words ‘ pest,’ ‘ plague,’ and ‘ cholera’ 
are equally barred, the people succumbing to one of 
these maladies being invariably described as having 
fallen victims to ‘an unknown disease.’ 

“Another rule insisted upon by the Sultan is that 
as far as the press is concerned every royal personage 
or monarch’s death should be described as having been 
due to ‘natural causes.’ Thus when King Humbert 
was assassinated, the tragedy was described as fol- 
lows: ‘ The King sank back dying in his carriage 
while acknowledging the enthusiastic and loyal salu- 
tations of his subjects.’ No mention was made of the 
cause of his death. And when the late Shah was 
killed by a fanatic Babist, the Stamboul press recorded 
this event as follows: ‘ Toward noon the Shah felt 
himself somewhat indisposed. In the evening his 
corpse was brought back to the city.’ 

“ When the fact is recalled that with the solitary ex- 
ception of the late ex-Sultan Murad, every one of 
Abdul Hamid’s predecessors on the throne has died 
a violent death, the reason for these peculiar press 
laws instituted bythe Padishah will be appreciated.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Geography Lesson. — A teacher in one of 
our public schools was having a lesson upon latitude 
and its effect upon climate. 

“Now, who can tell me,” she inquired, “why it 
grows colder as we travel toward the north?” A 
youngster cried out, “It’s because you get further 
away from the creator.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Infant Amenities.—PRETTY TEACHER IN PuB- 
Lic SCHOOL (to pupil): “‘ What are you laughing at, 
Johnny Billings—not at me!” 

Jounny BILLiNnGs: “ Oh, no, ma’am.” 

PRETTY TEACHER: “ Then what else in school is 
there to laugh at?”°—New York'Press. 





Why He Changed Faith.—A Southerner was 
telling of an old colored man in the neighborhood who 
first joined the Episcopal Church, then the Methodist, 
and next the Baptist, where he remained. Questioned 
as to the reason for his church travels he responded: 
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A is only as strong as its weakest 
lin 
The Car that “breaks down”’ on the 
road usually does so because of some weak 
spot in its material or construction which 
has been untested and unnoticed by the 
manufacturer. 


Even the dest steel may have a flaw con- 
cealed in the heart of it where the eye of an 
expert could not detect it. 


The good intentions of the Maker may 
thus be defeated, if he trusts to the eye only 
in selecting materials. 


The Car may be disabled, without warn- 
ing, because of that hidden flaw, no matter 
how perfect the rest of its construction. 


We don’t trust Human Life to the word 
of a Steel Manufacturer, no matter how 
honest he be. 


That’s why we installed a powerful ma™ 
chine that absolutely /esfs the strength and 
soundness of each piece of metal as accurately 
as a scale tests weights. 


All metal used in the Axles, Frames, 
Crank-shafts and Connecting-rods of Model 
K Wintons has been ¢ested before acceptance, 
on this mighty machine, for strength and 
soundness. 


No shipment of metal has been passed 
into stock which did not withstand)twice the 
strain expected of it under the most critical 
conditions of road use. 

That is practical Insurance against acci- 
dents and “breakdowns.’’ And it is a Win- 
ton feature of tremendous importance to 
future purchasers of Motor Cars. 





To Prevent Accidents and 
‘Breakdowns.” | 





ae ee it over, and weigh it when consid- 
ering Safety, Reliability, and Economy on 
Repairs. 

The Winton Model K has: 

—A 4cylinder, Vertical Motor, the most 
accessible ever made. 

—Thirty Horse-Power or better. 

—Thirty-four inch tires, on or wood 
artillery wheels. 

—The New Precision Oiler, which me- 
chanically, and infallibly, drives the oil to 
each friction part, even though frozen to the 
consistency of butter. 

—Winton Twin-springs that adapt them- 
selves automatically to light or heavy loads, 
on any kind of road. 

—New Automatic Compensating Carbu- 


tor. 

—Infallible Jump Spark Ignition. Roller 
Contact Commutator with hardened tool 
steel contacts. 

—This Winton Ignition System starts 
the Motor running from driver’s seat, with- 
out “cranking.” 

—All Cylinders, Pistons, Piston-rings, 
Crank-shafts, Valves, Universal couplings, 
and Transmission Shafts are ground to a 
perfect fitting, anti-friction surface on the 
new Winton Model K 

Luxurious Tonneau, and superb Uphol- 
stering, with new wrinkles for comfort and 
convenience added. 

Price $2500, and only one type built this 
season —the finest we know how to build 
through concentrated effort and ample facil- 
ities. 

On comparison you'll find it a $3,500 Car 
for $2,500. Write for our new Auto Book. 























Motor Carriage Co. 
. Dept. Q. 
Cleveland, O. 
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DRAWING 


New, enlarged edition, 
Two VOLUMES 


Bound in Half Leather, 1200 pages, 
(size 8x10 ins.) fully indexed; 1500 
illustrations, plates, engravings, etc, 


FREE = 


Both books sent on five days ap- 
genres, © arses pears 4 If satis- 

actory send $1 and $1 per month 
for six months. Otherwise, notify 
us and we’ll transfer the books ab- 
solutely free. Cash with order $6.50, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
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Freehand Drawing 
Mechanical Drawing 
Shades and Shadows 
Rendering in Pen and Ink 
Perspective Drawing 
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Rendering in Wash cond Color 
Water Color Hints for Draftsmen 
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Machine Design 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 
Tinsmithing 
Practical Pehinnes in Mensaration 
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shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
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man, suh, but I couldn’t keep up wid de answerin’ 
back in dey church. De Methodis’, dey always holdin’ 
inquiry meetins, and I don’ like too much inquirin’ 
into. But de Baptis’, suh, day jus’ dip and are done 
wid hit.”—-Vew York Press. 





Right on the Spot.— In a Liverpool restaurant 
recently a gentleman left his wife for a few moments 
to chat with an acquaintance at another table, and 
while he was there his friend persuaded him to par- 
take of some lamb. Under a misapprehension the 
waiter removed the lamb before he had eaten it, 
whereupon he exclaimed, “Goodness! Where is my 
lamb?” 

His wife, overhearing the question, answered in a 
clear voice, “ Here I am, darling.”— Tit-Bits. 

Deadly Instrument. — An Irishman, who had 
been in New York a couple of years, said to his newly- 
landed friend: “ Now, Jim, you ought to settle down 
here ; itis a mighty great country. Why, man, they 
don’t hang you for murder here.” 

* And in faith, what do they do with you?” asked 
Jim. 
“ They kill you with elocution,” said his kind ad- 
viser.—New York World. 





Logic.—“I ’spect,” said little Tommy after a study 
hour in his nature class, “that flowers shoot up be- 
cause they have pistils inside of ’em.”— Baltimore 
American. 





That Bumper Corn Crop. — News comes from 
Southern Kansas that a boy climbed a cornstalk to see 
how the sky and clouds looked and that now the stalk 
is growing faster than the boy can climb down. The 
boy is clear out of sight. Three men have taken the 
contract for cutting down the stalk with axes to save 
the boy a horrible death by starving, but the stalk 
grows so rapidly that they can’t hit twice in the same 
place. The boy is living on green corn alone and has 
already thrown down over four bushels of cobs. Even 
if the corn holds out there is still danger that the boy 
will reach a height where he will be frozen to death. 
There is some talk of attempting his rescue with a 
balloon.— Topeka Capital. 





Another Philanthropist.—‘ Haven’t you any- 
thing better to do than to run your automobile three- 
fourths of your time?” 

“ My dear sir, in running my automobile I am con- 
ducting a great eleemosynary institution for the bene- 
fit of suburban policemen and justices of the peace.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 





On His Own Recognizances.— Peter Smith had 
fallen from an elevator in Kansas City and was some- 
what shaken up and bruised, and when he picked him- 
self up, the only bystander, an utter stranger, seeing 
the frown on his face, and noticing that he was not 
hurt, laughed at him, whereupon Peter promptly 
called him a “lunkheaded old fool,” and walked 


A few months latter, the damage suit of Peter 
Smith against the elevator company was being tried in 
the Circuit Court, ‘wherein said Peter claimed that he 
was greatly injured by the fall aforesaid, was picked 
up unconscious, etc. The aforesaid stranger was a 
witness for the defendant and testified that plaintiff 
was not picked up unconscious but that he “ picked 
himself up and walked off.’ When asked how he 
knew that plaintiff was not unconsious, he replied, 
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The “right tackle ””»—the man of dash and daring—with nerves of iron and muscles of steel—who saves the game 
when all is lost—is made with food and training. 
He is right with Nature. 
He needs a clear brain in a strong and supple body. 
He takes rational exercise and avoids white flour bread and other starchy foods, 
His food must be rich in bone and muscle-making materials. 
Such a food is SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT. 
It contains all the phosphates, nitrates and carbo-hydrates in the whole wheat grain, steam-cooked and drawn 
into porous shreds so that the stomach may readily use them in building bone, brain and muscle. De you get 
“the right tackle’? on the business of life? Are you right with Nature? It’s largely a question of food? 

Shredded Whole Wheat is not ‘‘treated” or ‘‘ flavored” with anything. It is the whole 
wheat and nothing but the wheat—nothing added, nothing taken away. Shredded Wheat is made 
in two forms—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold 
milk or cream, or for any meal in combination with fruit or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded 
whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. Delicious as a toast with beverages or 
with cheese or preserves. ‘The Vital Question Cook Book” is sent free. 

“IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niegeara Falls, N. Y. 
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tonneau, well protected trom storms by canopy top, plate glass front and side 
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A practical demonstration at any Rambler agency of Rambler ease of control, 
simplicity and reliability of mechanism, slight cost of fuel and maintenance, will 
prove to you that the Rambler is the car for you to buy. 
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“ He recognized me.” He was then asked if plaintiff 
had ever seen him before and replied in the negative, 
whereupon he was asked what plaintiff said to him 
that caused him to think that plaintiff recognized him. NO SHADOW OF 
His answer quoted plaintiff’s language to him given|]| DOUBT EVER EXISTS 
above, his reply being, “‘ He called me a ‘lunk-headed IN THE MIND OF THE 
oldfool.’” It is needless to say that it took some time MAN WHO USES A— 
to restore solemnity in the courtroom.— The Green j 
Bag (Boston). 






























































A Gentleman.—Mrs. MILLIGAN: “I know me 
ol’ man don’t go ter work, I know ’e knocks me about 
wen he’s drunk, I know ’e’s doin’ six munfs fer as- 
saultin’ the pelice, an’ I know ’e’s’ad free years fer 
robbery wiv vi’lence ; but ’e is a perfick gentleman, an’ 
that’s more’n anybody can say abart your ol’ cod- 
Yeaded lump o’ catsmeat. See!’’—/udy (London). 





The Amateur Again.—The fair summer boarder 
was having a look over the farm. 

“ What are those queer looking birds?” she asked. 

““Them’s geese,” answered the farmer. 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed the fair one. “And do they 
lay all the gooseberries you use?”—Columbus Dis- 
patch. 





The Veteran of Bull Run.— One day not long 
ago I met a soldier who had been wounded in the 
face. He was a Union man, and I asked him in which 
battle he had been injured. 

“Tn the last battle of Bull Run,” he replied. 

“But how could you get hit in the face at Bull 
Run?” I asked. 

“ Well, sir,” said the man, self-apologetically, ‘‘ after 
I had run a mile or two I got careless and looked 
back.’—New York World. 





fet Ly | 
A New Way of Putting It.—Mrs. WEDDERLY: er 
“ John, you shouldn’t be so severe on Willie when he 


misbehaves.” So Easy, So Comfortable, So Different, So Satisfactory 
WEDDERLY: “ But he’s so aggravating.” is the unanimous opinion of hundreds of thousands who shave the “‘ Gillette” way. : 
Mrs. WEDDERLY: “ Well, what if he is? You STANDARD SET — Triple Silver-Plated Holder 

should remember the humiliating fact that you your- SPEGIAL SET — Quadruple Gold-Plated Holder 

self didn’t die young.”—-Columbus Dispatch. in Velvet-Lined Cases 


Either | one of the above makes an 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly-tempered and keen 
i double-edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground 
by a secret process. 


12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade 
giving from 20 to 40Smooth 


A Compliment.—“ I have always believed,” said 
Mr. Twaddles, reflectively, ‘“‘that a man in marrying 
should choose his opposite.” 

“ My-dear,” said Mrs. Twaddles, “that is the great- 
est compliment you ever paid me.” 

Mr. T. began to speak, but thought better of it. He 
settled in his chair and buried his nose in his paper.— 
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Tit-Bits. Exact size of a Gillette bleds and Delightful Shaves 
NO HONING — NO STROPPING 
Twisted.— WILLIE—“ Pa, message isn’t good to eat, f Ask your dealer for the “ Gillette.”? Accept no substitute. He can procure 
so i499? it for you. 
is it? WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 775134 covers all razors having a thin 


Pa—“ No; what are you talking about ?” detachable blade requiring means for holding and rms but not requiring 
WILLiE—“ Why, Mr. Tangler, our Sunday-school stropping or honing by the user. Beware of Infringements. 
superintendent, kept telling us all the time to-day that Write —_ Far our interesting booklet, which explains our 30-day FREE TRIAL 
‘Esau sold his birthright for a pot of message.’ ”— R. Most dealers make this offer ; tif yours does not, we will. 
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Neck and Neck.—The lawyer for the plaintiff | 
had finished his argument, and counsel for the de- § 
fense stepped forward to speak, when the new judge | pm =: Never Soils or Spoils 
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stepped plump into a quicksand. I knew what was | pacivic TRADING CO.,- 218 Nichols Bldg,, St. Louis; Mo- bo 
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Hair Culture 


You can tell by a few minutes’ use of the 
Evans Vacuum Cap whether it is possible 
for you to cultivate a growth of hair by our 
process, and we will send you the apparatus 
to make the experiment without expense on 
your part. If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives 
the scalp a pleasant, tingling sensation and 
produces a healthy glow, then the normal 
condition of the scalp can be restored, and 
a three or four minutes’ use of the Cap 
each day thereafter will, within a reasonable 
time, develop a natural and permanent growth 
of hair. If, however, the scalp remains 
white and lifeless after the Cap is removed, 
there would be no use to give the appliance 
a further trial. The hair cannot be made to 
grow in. such cases. The Appliance is 
placed on trial and under a guarantee issued 
by the Jefferson Bank, of St. Louis, and any 
bank or banker who has made investigation 
will testify to the validity of this guarantee. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you an Evans Vacuum Cap by pre- 
paid express and will allow you ample time to 
rove its virtue,and the Jefferson Bank of St. 
uis will give you a certificate agreeing to return 
to you the price of the Capif you do not cultivate 
asufficient growth of hair within the trial period 
to convince you of the effectiveness of this method. 
The Bank will also non | that you are to be the 
judge as to benefits derived. The deposit is made 
with the Bank subject to your own order, and 
simply implies that the invention is not mw f 
ordered through curiosity, but that it will be «sed, 
and that is afi we ask. We have no agents, and 
no one is authorized to sell, offer for sale or 
receive money for the Evans Vacuum Cap. The 
Cap is sold under the Bank’s Guarantee and all 
money is sent direct to the Jefferson Bank. 


A 16-page illustrated book will be sent free on re- 
quest, and we prepay postage in full. 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co., 
1105 Fullerton Bidg , St. Louis. 





LECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
peepee throughew the civil- 
eepers it Vv 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look new. It's unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prov2 its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


**Srircon,” 82 Cliff Street, New York. 
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up at once, and felt that Iwas gone. AndI am will- 
ing to admit that I was scared. In fact, that is how I 
came to escape. As I stood there, with that horrible 
sand dragging, dragging, dragging at me like some 
living monster, I turned colder and colder. Do what 
I could, my teeth would keep on chattering, tho I 
knew that every vibration of my jaw was shaking me 
farther down into that ready-made grave. And I grew 
colder and colder. Suddenly I noticed that I had 
stopped sinking.” 

“ Struck bottom, eh?” 

“ Bottom nothing! I had grownso cold from horror 
and—and fear—I may as well admit it—that I had 
actually frozen the water in the quicksand—frozen the 
whole business solid, sir—solid !""— Ti#-Bits. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
RUSSIA. 


October 22.— Moscow is isolated by a great railroad 
strike. 


October 23.—The Czar is reported to have appointed 
Count Witte Premier of Russia. 


October 24.—The strike movement is assuming great 
proportions; hardly a train is‘ being run in any 
province of the empire. Employees in many in- 
dustries join the strikers. 


October 25.—All Russia is apparently in revolt, 
Three bloody actions were reported from Eka- 
terinoslav, and Moscow is practically in a state 
of siege. 


October 27.—Throughout Russia orders are given to 
shoot to kill on the slightest show of hostility. 
In St. nbcasarapann the strike extends to govern- 
ment bureaus and employees of banks. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


October 21.—The centennial of Trafalgar Day is 
celebrated throughout the British Empire. 


October 22.—President Loubet leaves Paris on his 
way to Madrid to return the visit of King Al- 
fonso. 

Admiral Togo arrives at Tokyo to report to the 
Emperor the return of his fleet from the war. 


The two British naval officers, captured by Mo- 
roccan tribesmen, are liberated by the exchange 
for them of a brigand. 

Turkey demands that the Powers cease their inter- 
ferences with Macedonian finances. 

Florent Willems, the Belgian genre-painter, dies 

: at Neuilly, France. 


October 23.—It is reported from Porto Rico that 
arms for revolutionists in Santo Domingo had 
= seized by United States officers at ‘Monte 

risti. 

Three hundred and eight warships, including the 
captured Russian vessels, are received by the 
Mikado in Tokyo Bay. 

President Loubet is enthusiastically received on 
his arrival in Madrid. 


Fifty are killed and two hundred wounded in riots 
at senting? Chili, caused by the opposition to 
the import tax on Argentine cattle. 


October 24.- The United States is attempting to 
arrange a settlement of the dispute between 
President Castro, of Venezuela, and the French 
Government. 


October 26.—Elliott F. Shepard, of New York, grand- 
son of William H. Vanderbilt, is sentenced, in 
Paris, to three months’ imprisonment and to pay 
$4,000 damages for the death of the child run 
over by his automobile in April. 

A statue of von Moltke, a gift of the army to the 
German people, is unveiled in Berlin. 

The freedom of the city of London is conferred on 
General Booth in recognition of his Salvation- 
Army work. 


October 27.—A despatch from Paris reports that all 
lans are complete for the election of Prince 
harles of Denmark to the Norwegian throne. 


Spain’s Cabinet resigns. 


Domestic. 
THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP. 


October 21.— President Roosevelt, in a speech at 
Jacksonville, Fla., yoeations, to finish the Panama 
Canal regardless of opposition. 


October 22.—The President spends the day at St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


October 23.—The President visits Mobile, speaking 
on the Panama Canal and the need of a strong 
navy. 





October 24.—In an address at Tuskegee, the Presi- 
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APPEAL TO YOUR SENSE AND 
YOUR SENSES i 

Letters written upon the Smith Premier 
always present a sightly appearance, 
because of faultless alignment and 
clean type-impression—due to me- 

chanical accuracy. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere 








You Waste Steam and 
Consequently Fuel 


if the pressure is a bit higher than you 
require. 


Mason 
Reducing 
Valves 


reduce and maintain 
an even pressure of 
steam, air or water, 
regardless of changes 
in the initial pressure. 

Can be set for any 
pressure by turning a key, 
and do not have to be 
locked—the engineer re- 
tains the key. 

They are absolutely 
accurate, 
Write Us for Information 
stating your needs. We will 
send our catalogue of many eco- 
nomical and convenient devices 
and answer any inquiries per- 
sonally. 
MASON REGULATOR CO. 

Boston, Mass., U. S.A 


| For sale all over the world. 


Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus ; or whether it is new or 
old. All you need is the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Automatically controlsthe drafts. A change 
of one degree at the thermostat is sufficient 
to operate the dampers. As simple and no 
more expensive than a good clock. Has 
proven its merit for 25 years. 
Sent on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
If not satisfactory in every way, return at 
our expense. Write to-day. Booklet free. 
Sold by the heating trade everywhere. 
W. R, SWEATT, Secretary . 
Ist Ave. and D St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
New England Office: 108 Pleasant St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Otp Hanmpsuire Bonp is 
correct to the letter. 

There is a dignity and 
force of approach in the 
written word as well 
as in the spoken word. 


The use of 
OLD HAMPSHIRE -BOND 


** Look for the Water Mark” 


in commercial corre- 
spondence gives the 
proper balance between 
the refinement of good 
taste and the common 
sense of business. 


That OLD HAMPSHIRE BonpD is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of discriminating business 
men—many of them have told us it is 
the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your 
printer show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp Book of Specimens, or better 
still, write us foracopy. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, lith- 
ographed and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of OLtp Hamp- 
SHIRE BonpD. Please write on your 
present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


The only paper 
makers in the world 
making bond paper 
exclusively 


South Hadley 
Falls, 
Massachusetts 











University Travel 
Spring Tours of 1906 


Germany, Italy, and Greece, under the leadership of 
Dr. C. L- Babcock, saili wy | : 


ock, sailing from New York February = 

Italy and Switzerland, under the leadership of Mr. 
panier Hopman of Paris, sailing from New York Feb- 
ruary 17th, 

Greece, Italy, Bernese Oberland, the Rhine, Bel- 
= England, and Scotland, under the leadership of 

H. F. Willard of Chicago, sailing from New York 
March 2gth. 

Intellectual leadership of University men. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
201 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE TRUE FLAVOR OF THE FOREST 


Fascinating stories of the woods, animals and Indians 
are provided in the book of Indian legends and folk- 
lore entitled : 


KULOSKAP THE MASTER 


Dan Beard says: ‘It is the American Indians’ ‘King 
Arthur’s Round Table,’ ‘ Robm Hood’ and ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ ”’ 


Cloth 370 pp, Hiustrated $2.00 





dent advises the negroes to stick to manual labor 
for a livelihood, and says that the negro ques- 
tion must be solved by the South. He also 
pokes speeches at Montgomery and Birming- 
ham. 


October 25.—At Little Rock the President denounces 
lynching. 


October 26.—The President is greeted by such vast 
crowds in New Orleans that his outdoor speech 
and a review of the parade are omitted. 


October 27.—The lighthouse tender carrying the 
President down the Mississippi on his way to 
the cruiser West Virginia, collides with a fruit- 
steamer; both vessels are run ag’ound. The 
President, after being transferred to another 
vessel, continues his trip to the cruiser. 


OTHER Domestic News. 


October 21.—Secretary Taft, at Akron, Ohio, ex- 
explains and defends the railroad-rate legislation 
proposed by the President, and assails ‘‘ Boss”’ 
Cox and the Republican machine of Cincinnati. 


October 22.—El Hadji Abdullahi Pacha, King Me- 
nelek’s special envoy to the United States, ar- 
rives in New York. 


October 23.—Miss Alice Roosevelt arrives at Oak- 
land, Cal., from Yokohama. 


Counsel for the meat-packers in Chicage file a 
apertes plea, contending that testimony given by 
them in the government beef inquiry had been 
used in obtaining their indictment, and that 
therefore they could not be prosecuted on that 
finding. 

An association of Mutual Life policy-holders is 
formed in Minnesota to oust the McCurdys from 
the company. 


Former Representative Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, 
dies at Wichita. 


October 24.—The methods of the Mutual’s press 
agent in paying newspapers throughout the 
country to publish as news “doctored” reports 
of the insurance investigation are brought out 
before the committee in New York. 


October 25.—The Controller of the Currency orders 
a Federal investigation of the failure of the En- 
terprise National Bank. of Allegheny, Pa., as a 
result of a letter to the President from Governor 
Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania. 

Reports from New Orleans indicate that the fever 
is about stamped out. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s directors 
appoint a committee of three to investigate its 
own affairs. 

Secretary Taft announces that he has no intention 
whatever of making a campaign for the Presi- 
dency. 


October 26.—The convention called in Chicago to 
indorse President Roosevelt’s plan of rate regu- 
lation splits, and two conventions are held. 


October 27.— Miss Alice Roosevelt returns to Wash- 
ington from her trip to the Orient. 
The rival freight-rate conventions in pices 
journ after passing resolutions praising Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 





CONTINUOUS INDEX. 


Below will be found an index covering the issues of 
THE LITERARY DiGEsT for the last three months. 
Each week the subjects for the week previous will be 
added, and the subjects for the issue fourteen weeks 
previous will be eliminated, so that the reader will 
always be able to turn readily to any topic considered 
in our columns during the preceding three months, 


Absent-minded man, The, 573 
Acting, art of, A dramatist on the, 243 
Addicks, The passing of, 296 
Agnostic’s refusal] to be miserable, 180 
Agriculture, Department of, Scandals in, 202 
Air-ship in New York, A successful, 296 
Alcohol and the medical profession, 175 
America, Danger from cholera in, 404 
French view of corruption in, 220 
American imperialism, French encouragement to, 542 
naval development, Italian view of, 391 
painting and American history, 7 
popular magazine, Superiority of the, 529 
science through German eyes, 454 
temperament in painting, 171 
Angels, Men or women, 565 
Animal in art, The wild, 483 
Animals sleep, How, 577 
Apostles, Ignoring the teachings of the, 61 
Arbitration movement, Progress of the, 
Architecture, National expression in, 304 
Arctic as a health resort, The, 419 
s factory, An, 306 
Art, Great religious work of, 182 
How it may aid religion, 280 
Modern, Biblical influences in, 380 
Atmospheres of two different planets, The, 488 
Automobile dust, To reduce, 616 
Bacon appointment, the, Business interests and, 373 
Balfour’s plight as the French view it, 314 
Balzac, Notable tribute to, 274 
Baptist apologetic, Suggestions toward a new, 537 
“ Bennington” disaster. Auguries of the, 167 
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findings, Dissatisfaction over the, 340 
Negligence on the, 297 
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The retail price of a 


cigar is made up 
of what? 


Cost of the goods and cost 
of selling. So long as there is 
cost of selling, the consumer 
must pay it—just as he pays 
duties and taxes—hidden in 
the price. If you can cut off 
the cost of selling and pay 
only the cost of the goods, you 
can buy your cigars cheaper. 
But the retailer cannot do it 
for you. I can. 


I sell you my cigars at about 
half retail prices because I cut 
off practically all the selling 
cost, and sell at the cost of the 
goods. 


It costs me, to be sure, a 
little to sell a man his first 
hundred cigars—nothing to 
sell him the second and sue- 
ceeding hundreds. In the 
average, selling cost isa minute 
percentage on my business—it 
is more than 50 per cent. of 
the retailers’ prices. 

Shivers’ Panatela at $5.00 
per 100 is equal to cigars re- 
tailed at 10c. each. It is the 
ideal business and between- 
times smoke, and good at all 
times for those who never 
want a really heavy cigar. 
The filler is all clean, long, 
clear selected Havana and the 
wrapper genuine selected Su- 
matra. Strictly hand made, 
Full 5 in. long. 


MY OFFER IS; I will, upon 
request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on 
approval toa reader of The 
Literary Digest, express pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining 








ninety at my expense if he is ; 
not pleased with them ; if he wate Me 
is pleased, and keeps them, 

he agrees to remit the price, Exact Size 
$5.00, within ten days. and Shape 











Enclose business card or give personal refer- 
ences, and state whether mild, medium or 
strong cigars are wanted. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








HUMANATONE 


Nothing like it ever before 
seen or heard of : : : 


The Humanatone is made on a 
new principle, which has never 
been applied to any other musical 
instrument. 

It isa handsomely made article, beau- 
tifully nickel-plated. 

No musical instrument ever produced 
sweeter strains. Whether it be the joy- 
ous notes of a quickstep or the solemn strains of a church 
hymn, a soul-st oe moo or the plaintive melody of the 
old home tunes, the Humanatone b 's Out the music with 
a& power beauty, which, one moment, inspires the soul 
with rapture—the next, fills the eyes with tears. 

When played with a piano accompaniment, cr any other 
musical instrument, the effect is m cent. For concerts 
and entertainments the novelty of the instrument,and its 
sweet music, make it the feature of the evening. 

It is easily played, needs hardly anv instructions or train- 
ing. Packed ina nice box. PRICK, 25 CENTS. 















HUMANATONE CO., 15 Ann St., New York 








VLEARN TOWRITE 
J ADVERTISEMENTS 


“a 


Earn from $25 to $100 a week, »n 
the Advertising Business. Taught 
by mail. Prospectus will tell how. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Address § 98 Wabash Av., Chie, 
nee 152 Nassau St, Ne ¥. 
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CONTINUOUS INDEX (Continued). 


Bible, Babylonian sources of the, 311 
Big-game herds, Last of the, 337 
Birth-rate, The declining, 294 
Bjoerkoe, The mystery of, 253 
Blue light as an anesthetic, 174 
Body as a source of electric light, The, 453 
Books reviewed : ; 
Alaska and the Klondike (McLain), 428 
Antarctica; or, Two Years amongst the Ice of 
the South Pole (Andersson) , 427 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White, 187 
Belted Seas, The (Colton), 318 _ 
Boss of Little Arcady, The ( Wilson), 586 
Celibates’ Club, The (Zangwill), 498 
Combats (Adam) 585 __ 
Divine Fire, The (Sinclair), 317 
Glenanaar (Sheehan), 585 
Italy (Deecke), 498 
6rn Uhl (Frenssen), 318 : 
ke of the House of Burgesses of Virginia 
(Kennedy), 585 5 : 
Law and Public Opinion during the Nineteenth 
Century (Dicey), 626 
L’Isolée (Bazin), 585 : 
Love Triumphant (Knowles), 88 
Mirabeau and the French Revolution (War- 


wick), 48 : 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration (Howells), 187 
Missourian, The (Lyle), 586 
Modern Utopia, A (Wells), 427 
Parisians Out of Doors (Smith), Bz 
Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders, The 
(Dubois) , 497 
St. Lawrence River, The (Browne), 497 
Smoke-Eaters, The (O’ Higgins), a 
Sunny Side of the Street, The (Wilder), 188 
Walking Delegate, The (Scott), 428 
Bouguereau, French depreciation of, 527 
Bouguereau’s death, 301 
Breed, The American, 275 
Bridge-span in the world, Longest, 615 
British journalism, Therevolution in, 79 
Browning as “the preacher’s poet,” 536 
Brownings’ romance as reflected in their poetry, The, 


Buddhism as a religion for lapsed Christians, 350 
Bullet-proof cuirass, Failure of the, 521 


California, Oil fuel as the salvation of, 275 
Canal commission, Troubles of the, 168 
Canada’s growth and American immigration, 464 
Canards of the silly season, Foreign, 390 
“ Canteen,’ Trying to restore the army, 521 
Carelessness, Our ‘National, 415 
Castro in a warlike mood again, 298 
Catholic education a menace to American institu- 
tions ? Is, 578 
Caucasus, A new outbreak in the, 409 
Chew, How to, and how to swallow, 34 
Chicago teamsters’ strike, Losses in, 1 
traction troubles, 604 
Child’s capacity for religion, The, 458 
Chinese boycott, Alarm over, 203 
French justification of the, 285 
Latest aspects of, 293 
Christian citizenship, 349 
creeds, Provisional character of, 490 
tenets the Jews may adopt, 420 
—— = Buddhism, An attempt to reconcile, 
5 


illustrated by a contrast, 282 
the most inclusive of all religions, 460 
Church and labor, Recent approaches between, 386 
architecture, Two new influences in, 180 
Churches from the modern spirit, Aloofness of, 491 
Clergymen, Honor among, 421 
Coal miners and President Roosevelt, 238 
strike, Mutterings of a new, 338 
Compass points, Universal symbols for, 176 
Congregational Church, Liturgical unrest in the, 131 
Congress, Cutting out work for, 237 
Convict labor, How to employ, 372 
Cooking without fire, 532 
Coolie plague in South Africa, The, 582 
Crowding, Excessive, 488 
Critics disagree, Wnere, 273 
Crops, Promise of record, 264 
Cuba, Opposing the British treaty with, 568 
Cuba’s governing ability, Doubting, 374 
Cuban hostility against America, 522 
Curzon, Lord, and England's new Indian policy, 354 
Lord, What caused the resignation - 295 
Custom and racial differences, 487 
Czar, offers a stone for bread, 217 
reappears as a peace advocate, 443 


Decadent revival, A, 343 

Department graft scandal, Another, 299 
Disease, Animal forms as breeders of, 384 
Disestablishment, Combes in defense Of, 463 
Dodge, Mary Mapes, and juvenile literature, 341 
Dramatic pat suggested, A, 380 


East upon Western literature, The glamour of the, 450 
Education, A plea for the scientific basis in, 378 “ 
Electrocution ill? Does, 613 
‘* Elevated,” First big wreck on New York, 405 
England and Germany, As to war between, 353 
French navy’s invasion of, 313 7 
Religious equality growing in, 312 
English literature, An invasion of virility in, 609 
Three styles in, 452 
Englishman and his emotions, The, 377 
Erotic novel, Increasing popularit Ht the, 451 
> age The first congress of, 412 
Ether, Theories of the universal, 418 
Evolution and temperature, 307 
A new law of, 382 


Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 


Hammer, $5.00 


Hammerless, $6.00 
Extra length Barrels, 


50c. per inch. 
Pearl Stocks, $1.25 extra. 





DIGEST 









Safety Automatic Revolver 


hecause the revolver hammer never touches the firing pin. 
This safety principle, found only in the Iver Johnson is due 
to the fact that the lever which transmits the blow from the ham- 
mer to the firing pin is never in position todo so except when the 
trigger ts pulled all the way back. A\l hardware and 
sporting goods dealers sell Iver Johnson Revolvers 
and can verify these facts if they will. 

Send for illustrated booklet *‘Shots,”’mailed free with descriptive catalogue. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 148 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York OFFICE: 99 Unambers Street 
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No Fear of 
Accidental 
Discharge 


if it’s an 
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Wool, being a non-conduc- 
tor, preserves to the body 

its normal amount of elec- 
tricity, instead of carrying it off 
and enfeebling the body, as other 
fabrics do. Hence the invig- 
orating effect of an all-wool under- 
wear. Of course the best effects 
are obtained only from the best 
wool, and that, as every one 
knows, is “Jaeger.” 





Catalogue explains everything. 
Free, with samples. 








Dr. Jaeger’s 8S. W. 8S. Co.’s Own Stores. 
New York: 306 Fifth Av., 157 B’way ; Brook- 
lyn: 504 Fulton St.; Boston: 228 Boylston St.; 
Phila. : 1510 Chestnut St.; Chicago: 82 State St. 


Agents in all principal cities. 
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. ‘How to Remember’ 


Free to Readers of this Publication 


Stop Forgetting 


You can stop forgetting bya littleprac- 
tice ania fewsimple rules. You can study 
my course anywhere, any time, in spare 
moments. You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Simple, inexpensive. Increases business 
capacity, social standing by giving an alert, ready memory 
for names, faces, business details, study. Develops will, 














ete. Write to-day for free copy of my interesting booklet, 
** How to Remember.” Address 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY .754KimballHall,Chicago 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing onl, 2 cts. per week. akes and burns 
its own gas. Brighterthan e'ectricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 








92 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO. 














concentration, conversation, public speaking, writing, | 





PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. . 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin @ Co., New York. 





STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, they will ap- 
pear straight and trim if you wear 
our Pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
Forms. Adjusted instantly. Impos- 
sible to detect, easy as a garter. 
Highly recommended by army and 
navy officers, actors, tailors, physi- 
cians and men of fashion. Write for 
photo-illustrated book and testimo- 
nials, mailed under plain letter seal. 
The ALISON CO., Dept.L 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 


On the high- 


THE BLACK FLAG weys'cs eri. 


_A story of frenzied business depicting the ruthless 
rivalry of two great corporations. 


THE BUCCANEERS 


By HENRY M. HYDE 


“Tt is a novel of practical affairs, true to life, crisp 
and full of power.” — Albany Times-Union. 


12mo, cloth, ilus., $1.20 net. $1.30, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YCRK 


























By the author of ‘‘My Lady Peggy Goes to Town.”’ 


THE MARQUISE’S MILLIONS 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


A sprightly and most entertaining story of an 
American girl and her French fiancé and the cu- 
rious intrigue 1 Ae oe they seek to gain possession 
of the millions belonging to her rich aunts. 

“It is vivacious, sprightly and high-spirited through- 
out, not a dull page checking the animated movement 
of the narration. It is continuously amusing.” —Phi/. - 
delphia Evening Telegraph, 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1 net; by mail, $1.09 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Where we have no agent, we make a | 
Special $1.00 Offer 
(East of Nevada) 


To acquaint you with 


J 9 Dairy § , 
ones Farm allSage | 
we will send you, upon receipt of , 
$1.00, 5 lbs. of our famous “ Little 
Pig’ sausage, express prepaid, and 
with the privilege of having your 
money back if you are not satisfied. 
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This is a special offer—the $1.00 barely pays for 
the sausage, the packing and the express charges. 

Jones’ Dairy Farm Sausage is entirely home made > 
from the choicest selections of home-raised little pig 

ork, It is absolutely pure and unadulterated, and 
is made in the good old-fashioned way. It makes a 
breakfast that will bring back to many the life of / 
years ago on the farm, and will dispel the idea of ) 
those who have long since thought that the delicate > 
flavor of the old-time sausages and buckwheat cakes } 
was due to childhood’s appetite. 











wrew 


ren 3 our regular customers are: 
Hon. Lyman j Gage, Mr. George W. 







Perkins, Mr. John W. Gates, Mrs. H. 
N. Higginbotham, and many others. 


Send your order or write for booklet to-day, ( 
) JONES’ DAIRY FARM, Box 610, « 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
, Pure Country Food Products. 
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FIVE PER CENT— AND YOUR 
MONEY WHEN YOV WANT IT 








NO. 1 


Five Per Cent is a very liberal rate of interest— 
Especially when it is paid for every day your 
money is on deposit— 


And when—at the same time your money is 
entirely under your control—may be with- 
drawn at any moment, without notice— 


This company is enabled to make such a 
liberal offer for several reasons: 


It does business in the rapidly developing 
south where money brings large returns— 


It invests its capital only in first mortgages on 
improved real estate— 


It has been in business 11 years and has had 
large experience in these lines— 


It has never lost a dollar for any depositor— 


Has never failed to pay at once eyery demand 
made upon it. 


Ithas a great many depositors living in all 
parts of the country—-YOUR MONEY 
might just as well be earning 5% as not— 
Write to-day for booklet— 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 








What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
oomplete duplicator, cap size, 

without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial, 


Y a eR cal Price $7.50 less trade 

= ~ discount of 38% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


SALESMEN Men of education who 
® are ambitious to make 
money wanted to represent us in the sale of the Standard 
ictionary. College men and men trained for professional 
life preferred, Exclusive territory and liberal contract. 
ress Department ‘‘S,’”?) Funk & WaGNALLS Com- 
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Your 
Christmas 
Expenses 


You can be as generous as 
you like at Christmas, and 
all it will cost you will be a 
little systematic work be- 
tween now and then. 

Write to THe Laptres’ 
Home Journat and THE 
SaTuRDAY Eventine Post, 
Philadelphia, and find out 
all about it. 

After Christmas you can 
work some more; $500 a 
month is not too much to 
expect. 

No luck about it. It 
depends upon you, and the 
work is easy. 








The Curtis Publishing Company 


E 82 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Keep Warm pi Dry by cihae 
Rex Vestibule 
Storm Shield 


A perfect protection from cold winds, rain, 
snow, mud and dust. Fits any buggy, making it 
a closed carriage. Convenient, efficient, and 
durable; guaranteed to fit and give satisfaction. 
Noincumbrance, easily put on or taken off. Not 
only affords comfort but safeguards the health. 
If your dealer does not have them, write us atonce 
for interesting introductory price. 


REX BUGGY CO. 
75 Oak Street Connersville, Ind. 
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For Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
Confidence can be placed 
in a remedy which fora quar- 
ter century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful 
nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a boon to asth- 
matics. All Druggists. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from us. 10c. in 
jstamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 











180 Fulton St., New York 
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A DELICIOUS MOMENT FOR THE HUNTER. 
ESPECIALLY IF HE KNOWS HIS SHELLS 
ARE LOADED WITH DU PONT SMOKELESS. : 


E. 1. Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


| Music, aroazam verses absolute, 208 
religious ideas, 214 


Natural bridge, The making of a, 276 
selection in the inorganic world, 346 

Naval experiment, A costly, 562 

ia Negro, A Republican thrust at the, 407 

as a business man, The, 266 

disfranchisement in Maryland, 235 
Why negroes are black, 485 

New-York-city campaign, Aspects of the, 563 
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Norway, Dark predictions for, 493 

Norway’s quandary, 256 


Ocean waves, Shape and height of, 486 


Painting, Labor and result in, 241 

Panama and Costa Rica, Projected union of, 478 
the policy of sanitation at, 521 

Panama-canal troubles, 445 

Patent medicines, Alcoholic, 446 

Patenting worthless inventions, 177 

Pauline controversy, Tendency of, 182 

Philadelphia, What reform has done for, 447 

Phonographic postal card, A, 416 _ 

Photography, A new process in artistic, 385 
in America, Artistic, 411 
on fruits, 381 

Plant eyes, 614 

Poe’s exclusion from the Hall of Fame, 564 

Poland, Polish press on risings in, 218 

Portland’s successful exposition, 602 

Porto Rico’s demand for self-government, 169 
Hurting, with our kindness, 374 

Prayer, Therapeutic value of, 456 

Printing scandal, The government, 371 





q Races, Study of vanishing, 248 
Radioactive animals and plants, 383 
matter in the air, 57 
“ Radiobes,” a possible explanation of Burke’s, 453 
before Burke, 348 
| More remarks on, 246 
Rain-storm, Feeling the pulse of a, 212 
Religion in fiction, 619 
Is it a dangerous topic? 215 
: Religions, Wealth of new, 250 
Religious cooperation, A great conference for, 458 
emphasis, The new, 279 
What the negro calls, 620 
i Revivals, The influence of, 461 
i “ Rip Van Winkle,” The passing of, 569 
Rockefeller, Mr., Chaage of sentiment toward, 523 
Roman Catholicism, uman element in, 216 
Romance, The veering weathercock of popular, 272 
Roosevelt, President, and the railroad pass, 521 
as a reviewer of verse, 271 
Republican opposition to, 519 
Southern trip, 603 


Submarine trip, 3 
Trip to New 7s Ai 475 


fF works with the envoys, 300 

! Rubber stamp, How to make a, 487 

Russia, Boycotting the new “douma” in, 426 
Conciliation that did not conciliate, 584 


roan skin, Old brassed trimming. Height35, width 67, depth 30 in. 


Write for the Shop’s Book of beautiful designs 


Single pieces and suites, most attractive for the living rooms of the home. 


Shop of the Crafters Furniture 


Manchester Clock—Westminster 18 thoroughly in keeping with the famous mission 
chanes on Cathedral gongs, strik- ™m!Ovement, yet so original and modern as to meet al- 
ing at each quarter-hour; Numer- together one’s taste for something ‘‘different and 
als on dial are metal inlaid, Dec. 900d.” Rich severity of design and soft, dark finish is 
orations on solid Mahogany case CORtrasted with inlay decorations of different woods 
ure Inlay Marquetry of imported ®2d metal. Effect is delightful, does not detract from 


Drama and censorship in, 172 
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# Half-representation in, 540 _ and seats, tables, chairs, cellar- this mark 
¥ Impossibility of revolution in, 623 ettes, davenports, library and dining-room suites and other — §y.5) of the 
Is a an he for ? 18 : pieces from §10 to $200. . 
y : Pe 3 Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Shop of the Orafters” furniture. If Crafte 
: Need of new, to os 495 he cannot supply you order direct from us. We prepay freight 
ES aed o yl allies, 21 alll , to all points cant of the Mississippi; points west equalized and 
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1 hele" 12mo, 75 cents, postpaid, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 








The Peerless Seasoning» 
Rare piquancy is given to Chafing Dish 


cookin eine 

LEA ERRINS’ SAUCE as a sea- 
soning. Welsh Rarebit, Lobster a la 
Newburg, Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect must have 
at least a dash of it. It adds enjoyment 
toevery dinner. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 














FLAT 


CLASP GARTERS 


Make All Men 
Comfortable 


Pioneer 
Suspender Co., 
718 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 
Makers of 
Pioneer 
Suspenders 


One piece. 
Pure silk. 
cts. at deal- 
ers or by 
mail. 








“Let her go Gallagher!” 


All sport—no chance for a “spill.” 


Irish Mail 


**it’s geared’’ 

A cleverly designed, strongly built 
A little hand-car that makes well de- 
velop>d boys and girls, Plenty of 
speed when wanted, but abso- 
lutely safe. Rubber-tired, 
very trim. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, order direct from us. 
Write for booklet FREE. 

f)} HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO. 
252 Irish Mail St. Anderson, Ind. 
Successors to The Standard 
Mfg. Co, 









Patent 
applied for 





12-inch wheels 








F YO WOTHER, SWEETHEART 


Then every word of the plain talks in the 
little book, “* The Ethics of Marriage,” 
by H. S. Pomeroy, M.D., is of vital impor- 
tance to you. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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Taft trip to the orient, Results of, 478 
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Thirst ? Will the human race die of, 381 
Thought-forms, Theosophical theory of, 422 
Tibet, The Buddhism of, 311 
Tide in a bowl, A, 5 
Time transmission by telephone, 278 
Tolstoy on the sin of ea 6 office, 425 
Trees, The transplanting of arge, 277 
Tshushima and “ Nelson’s Year,” Echoes of, 284 
Twining plants twine, Why, 616 


Ultraviolet light, A lamp to give, 533 
Unfit, The survival of the, 305 
Unillustrated magazine, Fate of the, 570 
Union examined, A barrier to, 215 
Unitarians, Barring the, 618 


Vagabond as a literary type, The, 342 
Vegetable juices and tuberculosis, 418 
Verbal portrait, Identification by, 576 
Von-Buelow mystery, The, 621 


Wagner's idea of art, 413 

Wandering from the subject recommended, 173 
War, A good word for, 286 

Watts’s genius, The note of melancholy in, 571 
Whisky, Decreasing use of, 410 _ 

Whitman, Walt, Puritan objection to, 242 
William II., the man behind the door, 539 
Wireless message, Trying to aim a, 245 

Witte, a professional angel of peace. 5 ; 
Woman-suffrage, Mr. Cleveland’s attack on, 476 
Women, Industrial supremacy of, 299 

Work for all? Isthere 480 

Wright, Governor, resignation, Rumors of, 605 


X-Ray device, A new, 455 


Yellow fever in New Orleans, 163 
Federal control over, 236 


Zebra, Domestication of the African, 416 
Zionism, The split in, 281 





Embarrassed Bridegroom.— He was embar- 
rassed, ill at ease ; she was calm, self-possessed. 

“Tf it were only over,” he whispered excitedly; “I 
know I’ll do it wrong.” 

“Tt won’t take long, John,” she answered consol- 
ingly. “ You haven't much to say.” 

The minister was speaking, “ Kindly change places 
with the bride.” 

John attempted to do so, stepped on the toe of her 
shoe, and raising his arm caught his cuff-button in her 
veil. 

“ Do be careful,” she implored. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “ before all these staring people, 
too.” 

“ Sh-h-h ”—— 

The minister began the ceremony. John grew more 
embarrassed, and fumbled with the roses of her bou- 
quet. Then he put his hand in his pocket and pulling 
out his handkerchief excitedly mopped his brow. 

The church was quiet save for the voice of the 
minister, 

“If any person knows any just reason,” he was say- 
ing, “ why these two should not be joined together, let 
him now speak or forever ”-—— 
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“T will!” shouted John.—Ba/timore Sun. 
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Chimney 


Economy 


My Index explains all 
these things fully and inter- 
tells how to care 
for lamps. It’s free—let me 
send it to you. 

I sell half the lamp-chimneys 
sold; if people knew the differ- 
ence between good and bad 


estingly; 


chimneys (there are no middling 


ones) I would sell all. 

Durability, clear, transparent 
glass, correct shape for making 
the right draft for every style 
of burner or light—those are the 
things you get with MacseTH 
chimneys. 

It is far cheaper to buy one 
MacBeETH at 10 cents than ten 
nameless chimneys at 5 cents 


each. Unless my name is on 


it, itis nota Macpetu. Address 


M ACBET H, Pittsburgh. 





Always insures delicious coffee, and by 
extracting the full strength and flavor, 


Saves One-Third. 


Coffee made in the 


“*Meteor’’ way is 
healthful—the 
grounds being 
high and dry and 
never boiled. 
For sale atall dealers. 
100 styles and sizes. 
Send for Booklet No. L3 
giving full particulars. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 

















Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 


Edited by W. D. P. Buiss with the cooperation of 
many eminent specialists. Complete and up-to-date 
information on all social and economic questions. 
8vo, 1,447 pp., cloth, $7.50; sheep, $9.50; half mo- 
rocco, ra ; full morocco, $14. 

‘* It will stand in years to come as an epitome of the 
social and economic conditions and the state of human 
progress,” — Zhe Review cf Reviews. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 








Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. ouiant — St. agree ates _ Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 

San Franeiseo, Cal. Merton, Ind. 3002 Locust St. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave, 
1190 Market St. Plainfeld, Ind. North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I, 

West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, la. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 











In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct Som 
use of words, the Funk « Wagnalis Standard Dictionary is 


consulted as arbiter. 

“G. H. G.,”? Murray, Neb.—‘* Please give me the 
meaning of the word ‘ veritist.’ The word is found in as 
Opie Read’s ‘A Yankee from the West.’”’ 


The word means ‘‘ one who insists on or up- 


holds he truth” | Khe more worreMyythe brishrer’ 
‘agreeable to your request,’ or aprecabie to your re- Busy WIiVeSs wh O use ae AN Pp © 7 © 


quest ’?”’ 


The adverbial form is grammatically correct, never seem ro Srow O ld .Trv a cake ose 


but the adjective form, meanin “being in ac- Be Bi. hah 
cordance or conformity,’’ is colloquially used. 


€ 
“J. O. L.,”’ San Diego, Tex.—‘‘A says that a‘l articles Hai r Insu rance | By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


sold by the ton must be weighed by a ton of 2,000 | . “ 
pounds. B contradicts this. Which is right?” IAM Tae ORLY ONE WHO INSURES | Author of ** The Real Latin Quarter. 
| 











Coal and ore at the mines are often weighed REMEMBER—No sip Pipa <a mite 1’ 
by the long or gross ton of 2,240 pounds. “ ' sc aia aa ances cree OW alls muses Se 
‘ e ‘ “ ise oe i and ding | ' f 

“A. E. 8.,"° Mount Vernon, N.Y —"A says the fol- money. 1 have found the true This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 

lowing sentence is good English : They were not ex- cause of scalp infection. By of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme in 

ted back until morning.’ B asserts that the words | my individual treatment, I in-|| the capital of the world’s fun. The author unites 

to return’ should be substituted for the word * back.’ | ¢. out, promote its growth, re.|| the graphic skill of the artist, the infectious en- 

Please decide which is correct. moving dandruft and scalp thusiasm of the lover of fun and gaiety, and the 

ta 5 diseases, y i L 7 , 3 i 

The Standard Dictionary defines the word | heads (where there is no scrof- a Tae tek setae of a worst. Ta 
**back’’ as an adverb, under definition 2, us 
“to or toward a source, or to a former place, 


7 ula taint), makinghair healthy || spirit the reader can visit with a delightful com- 
state, or condition.” There is, therefore, no 
yalid objection to the sentence in dispute. 







Write to-day, sending fresh || rade all the nooks of jollity known only to the in- 
» combings, and I will examine || itiated, and enjoy all the sparkle and glitter of that 


' them microscopically free, = 
. telling you what treatment you ever-moving argon of gaiety. 
* need, ete. Enclose 4c. in pen- 135 illustrations, six in colors, 16 full-page half- 


* Pontifex,”’ Chicago, Ill.—** I was recently overruled » nies or stamps for my booklet tone inserts, 58 full-page text drawings, 55 


by a board of examiners concerning the interpretation No. 2, “ How to Care for the half-page and smaller text drawings by the 
of the following problem (observe the comma): * Find Fo Sat ee aewing want author and several French artists. 


the equation of a right line in terms of the perpendicu- a ex 
lar on it from the origin, and also the angle which the 


a ‘ of cure-alls for the hair. Write 12mo, Cloth, 336 pages, $1.50 postpaid 
rpendicular makes with the horizontal axis.’ My in- | Specialist for the 


to-day. MADAME M. HESSLER, 
d sealp, Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 













































rpretation was that two things were demanded: (1) a 
the a = a right - nd in =p of, ete.; & “ The Real Latin uarter 
angle which the perpendicular makes, etc. Who is 
wrong?” on | et Sere). MEMORIES Racy sketches of the life and characters of th 

Both the examiners and yourself are wrong. A volume of reminiscences, including chapters on Pn A Debeesia of Parts, gg a0 in dooeri 
The question should have read: ‘‘ Find the} on life — wo hearing music, poo violins, tions that the reader feels that he has taken an 
equation of a right line in terms of the perpen- Re HR - pan eL s Operas, and Liszt. ||| actual trip through the Quarter, enjoyed the good ‘ 

; “a . H.R. , A.M. 12mo, Cloth, 283 pp., bh t La listened to the ch t 
dicular on it from the origin and of the angle || $,.00; Paper, 25 cents. || cheer at Lavenues, listene e chansons a 
which the perpendicular makes with the hori- - ‘ ; Marcel Legay’s, 1coked down upon the giddy whirl 

3 : Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. ier. 2eped into studios, chatted w 
” : . of the Bal Bullier, peepe , chatted with 

zontal axis.’’ As will be seen from this, the |] Haweis’s style in descriptive musical essays will need no | | 

and ‘‘also”’ should have been omitted commendation of these ‘Memories,’ which are not only models, and seen every nook and corner of this 

| con ot”" coat bilan” om? Se eromia bette vivid but critical.”"—The Public Ledger, Philadelphia pce nas tes A weg 
LY ° r . i FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York | | ith 100 drawings and camera snapshots by 
possible for the correspondent to find the equa- the author, two caricatures in color by the 
tion of a right line unless he knew both the | French caricaturist Sancha, and water-color 

rpendicular and the angle which the perpen- frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

icular makes with the horizontal axis. The || ‘It is like a trip to Paris.”—Charles D. Gibson. 
question referred to the polar coordinates of the Men Do Not Go to Church | Med have left nothing undone.”—Frederic Rem- 
line. A bold and vigorous discussion by eet 

{ Rev. Cortland Myers, 16mo, Clo. 60c. | 12mo, Cloth, 205 Pages, $1.20 postpaid 
4 a poe Bene. N. J me as || Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 44-60 E. 23d St., NewYork ||| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
e difference between * stutter’ an mmer. 





They are synonymous terms, altho ‘‘ to stut- ‘ 
ter’? means ‘‘ to have a chronic spasmodic defect Exhausted or Debilitated 
in speech,” while “‘ to stammer”’ often only im- 
plies ‘*temporary involuntary repetition of the S ccaieliasadipeeeeaeainditiaceniemamieinmmmmmmmanmemammmnameimmnan eel Nerve Force from any Cause. 


same sound or syllable.” Stuttering is severe 


stammering. Relieved by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
24 1 SRM” Same SII (Dr. J. F. Cuurcumi’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL, 


—_= Coge cade yo amyl = nigner 9 green They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 

temperature? (2) What is a ‘rimester’?” The Specific Pillis purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the 
(1) The word ‘‘ temperature” in its meteoro- best, safest, and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally 

logical a tes “d f heat ld impaired, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remediesare the best of their kind, and contain only the best 

tin yaa ety “ es ioe rt “ “ and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 

Oo e , 


: : aoe ae Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box 

Recoetees Frees Sek Se indicated by 8" Sy Seams mal ~’ No Humbug, C. 0. D., or Treatment Scheme. 
rise 1n e ’ *, 

: ” Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidn 
and cold by, lowering of the same. We thus PERSONAL OPINIONS : complaints in my own person and received Ipuh benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will 
speak of a higher and f oat tempera- - you + Frwaey Roo mg oy ft ae ace mp nem fey tay for that seas. until pat get it roses coe regent cnanhee, 
ture, bearing the actions of the thermometer | 14m confident it is just w ave been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime an 
. “ e Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. WEST. 
in mind. It is more common to speak of @/  1'know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
climate or of the weather as being warm, cold, | .D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 

Established 


ild. (2) A ‘‘rimester”’ is a maker of in- . 
ferior aes ? an indifferent poet. e Send for jee” Winchester & Co., Chemists, 609 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. 1858. 
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to supply them to Digest readers at ess an a rice | 


We recently made a large wholesale purchase of the following selection of choice works. The figure at which these books were purchased was so satisfac- 
tory that we are able to offer them to LITERARY DIGEST readers at a saving of 50 per cent. of the usual price. The books have been regularly sold at $4.00 
per volume. We are able to offer them, so long as our present stock lasts, at the exceedingly low price of $1.60 per volume. Handsome library editions at this 
price constitute exceptional bargains, and we are sure that the standard literature and sturdy bindings will appeal strongly to booklover readers of THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. We will supply a single title or all of the titles below at this uniform price per volume, but we suggest thag selections be made as promptly { 
as possible, as our present stock will be quickly disposed of at these low figures: Write your selections plainly, and mail with the necessary amount, and upon re~ :. 
ceipt we will promptly fill your order. We will prepay postage or express charges to any point within the United States. 


Were $4.00—Our Price, $1.60 a Volume | 


The Celebrated Appleton Library of 5 


The World’s Great Books 


These works present a valuable selection of the world’s greatest writings in history, philosophy, politics and natural sciences, art, memoirs, travel and gen- 
eral literature. ‘There are no abridgements or excerpts. Such works as were originally written in foreign languages, have been specially translated, or the trans- 
lation used has been carefully examined, compared and corrected so that this edition can be relied upon to be as nearly perfect as modern scholarship can make it. 
Prefaces and critical-essays precede each of the selections, thus giving the reader full knowledge of all modern research and development. These books, present- 
ing the best works of a large number of the World’s greatest authors, should be welcomed by all book collectors, and approved by all true critics, 


ELEGANT BOOKMAKING IN EVERY PARTICULAR . 


The text is printed on Hallam laid deckle edged paper from new type, and the mechanical construction is as fine as the bookmakers’ art can make it. 


NOTE THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE CHOICE WORKS 


The books represent the highest order of bookmaking being especially prepared for the most particular booklovers. 





Exquisite Photogravures 


Every volume contains a photogravure of the author, 
together with other photogravures to illustrate the text 
printed on Imperial Japanned paper. Many of these have 
been drawn specially for this edition. 
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Biographical and Critical Introduction by Francis Hovey 
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Biographical and Critical Introduction by John Fletcher Hurst. 
Benjamin Franklin: Autobiography, and Poor Richard’s 
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by Ainsworth R. Spofford. : 

Baron de Montesquieu: Zhe Spirit of the Laws. 
umes. Biographical- and Critical Introduction by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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x volume. Biographical and Critical Introduction by 
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ical and Critical Introduction by John C. Van Dyke. 
Don Quixote: In 2 volumes with a Critical and Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Joseph O’Connor, with color 
plates and photogravure illustrations. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin: A beautiful edition with a Criti- 
caland gy re Introduction by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Illustrated with 8 exquisite photogravures. 
Thomas De Quincey: Ofium-Eater, and Literary 
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Introduction by Ripley Hitchcoc 

John Mandeville: Voyages and Travels } 1 
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a on ap and Critical Introduction by Jacques W. 
Redway. 
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Youngman and Monroe Smith. 

Edmund Burke: Ovations and Essays. 1 volume. 
Biographical and Critical Introduction by Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin. 
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ical and Critical Introduction by Harriet Prescott 
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Jonson, John Fletcher, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
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Biographical and Critical Introduction by Joseph 
O’Connor. 
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It would be difficult to imagine a more appropriate or distinctive Christmas gift than a set of this great work 
in one of the de /uxe bindings here offered. The magnificent volumes which constituted The Standard Dictionary 
exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition represented the acme of the printer’s and bookbinder’s art. At the close of 
the Exposition, during which they were awarded thes Grand Prize (highest award) the volumes were eagerly 
“snapped up” by enthusiastic lovers of beautiful books. In fact, they were in our possession less than twenty- 
four hours before they were on the way to their new owners. ‘To perpetuate the honor conferred upon this great 
work, we are preparing a limited edition of 250 copies—exact duplicates of these sumptuously bound Grand 
Prize volumes. The sets will be allotted in the order in which requests are mailed to us. (See reservation blank 
below.) As there are more than 150,000 readers of “ The Literary Digest” and only 250 sets of the work to be 
published, it will be seen that an immediate response is necessary to secureacopy. You need not send any money 
until the work reaches you, which will not be before December 2; then, if you prefer, you may pay in nominal 
instalments of $2.00 upon delivery of work, and $2.00 a month until paid for. This special edition will be com- 
plete in one- and two-volume forms, and will be bound in beautiful morocco leather of different shades, gold edges, 
gold lettering and ornamentation, etc. The one-volume edition costs $35.00; the two-volume edition, $40.00. 


SPECIAL Besides the ordinary satisfaction to be derived | As the edition is comparatively FQR LITERARY DIGEST 
from the knowledge that you possess a dictionary small, we have decided to give 

FEATURES that has been awarded the highest honor within | “ Literary Digest” readers the READER s ONL Y 
the gift of such a critical and authoritative body of men as the exclusive privilege of owning the sets, but all requests must reach 

%® Fai , “Rn > ; us before December 2d, in order to guarantee delivery of books 
Wotes Pair jury, each copy of this “Grand Prise Replica before Christ Day. The work will be forwarded, carriage 
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ae you find it in every way satisfactory, remit $2.00 as a first pay- 
a gift of the book, etc., etc. The extra cost of binding and pre- | ment, and the remainder in payments of $2.00 a month. Sign 
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af State Commissioner of Education, New York, Hon. A.S. Draper, LL.D., May 19, 1905, says: ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary is a o’ 

if |) great work, well worthy of universal recognition.’ ie 

PS The New York Herald: “It is a triumph in the art of publication. . . . It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary (4 + FUNK& 

ni yet printed.” 7 WaGnaLis 

id Oxford University (England), Proressor A. H. Saycr, LL.D., the eminent philologist, says : ‘The Standard Dictionary is truly 1) 

if magnificent, and worthy Of the great continent which has produced it. It is more than complete. . . . It is certain to supersede all other \ St. New York 
existing dictionaries of the English language.”’ v ° 
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the balance in regular monthly instalments of $2.00 
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one of the best selling books of the day, a delight- The purpose of this book is to point out the 
a oi ful and inexpensive book to read and to give to Sak aes oP nine manuscripts =o ne yougoneet 
“ at i 5 WEN so as to reduce to a minimum the cost of authors 
The “Lottery of De ; b ” your friends, Seventh Edition. corrections and tells how to submit manuscripts for 
November McClure’s tells Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila.: “It is a ublication. It contains, in addition, information 
how Lincoln ordered to be hanged yp im aoe oy and quite out of the common. aging eae’ pon } pee arin apt typography, 
t furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and and various rules of orthography and punctuation, 
the son of General Robert E. Lee, not fail to move tender dines as ware ny Brin as well as other aids to the making of books, which 
then a Union prisoner of war, in smiles.” it js hoped will prove of value to authors and 
te 7a rinters. 
retaliation for the threatened execu- MAE erry nce nr 4 . 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net 
tion of two Union officers by the ries, ents, Fostpas FUNK & WAGN 
ALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
Confederacy. The prompt action \FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York } \ ; : ee 








of President Lincoln saved the lives 


f i n. Thi 
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corded. 
November McClure’s on sale at running from Genesis to Revelation in the 
all news stands. 10 cents. 
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binds in one harmonious whole each leading topic. Three 
thousand select texts have been thus marked and indexed in 


The Evolution of Man|] the “INTERNATIONAL” 


By Prof. Wilhelm Boelsche of Berlin, translated by Ernest 


Untermann, Ph.D. A clear, strong, simple summary not C ° ® 4 ® 
only of Darwin but of the work of a generation of scien- i h t 0 
tists along the lines Darwin opened up. Boelsche shows ris la n r ers 1 € 


that the ‘‘ missing links’’ have been found, and he gives 


pictures of them. University men will find new facts in the by Rev. J esse Ly man Hurlbut, D. D °9 the popular lecturer 
book, while bright children of fifteen will find it easy read- : 
ing. Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents, postpaid. and preacher on Bible themes. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO. By this new plan all the precious 














ge PINk Avenue CHICAGO truths which lie hidden under a mass 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS of unconnected matters and escape 
1906 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 


the average Bible reader, are brought 
to light and tied together by the red 


thread in one logical entirety. 


FRENCH Cor. 48th St, New York 
CALENDARS 


With Snr ators A catalogue of French Books 








from the best French || suitable for Holiday Gifts will be 
authors. Prices 4oc., |] sent free when requested. Also = ist W , i i 
. 0c., 60c., 75¢., $1.00, | | complete catalogues of all French The C hristian orkers Bible 18 
1.25 and $1 50 each. |} Books. 


not for a special class but for all who 
read the Scriptures. Equally indis- 
pensable for the minister, the Sunday- 
school teacher, the Y. M. C. A. 


LY BIBLE worker, the busy man or woman ; for 








CAN YOU SOLVE THE RIDDLE 


‘The publishers and author would be perfectly 
safe in offering a large reward for successful 
forecasting of the end.”—Sjfokesman-Review, 
Spokane, Wash. 

| ‘*The underlying mystery long eludes the 
shrewdest guess.”’— Boston A dvertiser. 


ISE M Bi tp th k and halt in Script ding. 
SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY e weak and halt in Scripture reading 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, Divinity 

By L. DOUCALL Circuit, with overlapping re and ends; round corners, gold edges 

‘‘A Mystery Story Into Which a Soul with red underneath. Size o pase, 844 x 5}4 inches, beautifully printed 
Has Been Infused ’’ 


in large, clear type, on fine dull finish paper. 
‘* A mystery is always an alluring thing, but it is 


seldom that one is clothed in a real | Rerwon.. dress and Published at $4.7 5. but for quick intro- 
kept tantalizingly unsolvable until the end of the book, ° hee ° 

as'is this mystery.” Louisville Courier Journal. duction and for a limited time we offer 
it at the Special Price of $2.50. 


5th Edition. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50, postpaid 
Cut out the coupon below and mail a and The Christian 


























For Sale at All Bookstores. Do Not Miss It! 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPA .Y, Pubs., NEW YORK 
Workers’ Bible will be sent, charges prepaid, for examination. 
If it comes up to expectations, remit $2.50. If not, return by 
express at our expense within 5 days. 





RUSSIA AT THE BAR OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. A searching inquiry into the Kischinef out- 
es, with full gg! matter, by IstporE SINGER, 
Exitor of “‘The Jewish Encyclopedia.’’ 12mo, cloth, 
296 pages. $s.s0 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York. 
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The Blue Book of Missions) $4.,5Q 


(FOR 1905) 


Holding the Ropes 


The Missionary Review 


(FOR ONE YEAR) 


The attention of eve 


FOR 


$2.50 


reader of THE Lirt- 


ERARY Dicest is called to this remarkable 


offer which is sure 
preacher and religious 


We offer two of our 
recent and most helpful 
and practical religious 
books together with a 
new subscription for The 
Missionary Review dur- 
ing the ensuing year for 
only about half the regu- 
lar price of the three pub- 
lications. This is a rare 
chance, and we are confi- 
dent that it will be quick- 


to appeal to every 
worker. 


* The “nape Book of 
Missions for 1905,’’ price, 
$1.00 net; “ Holding the 
Ropes,’’ price, $1.00 net, 
and one new subscription 
for The Missionary Re- 
view of the World, regu- 
lar price, $2.50 — $4.50 
worth of publications for 
only $2.50. Send us the 
coupon to-day, and upon 
receipt we will send you 
the two books, and enter 
your name on the sub- 
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A List of Important Reference Works Supplied in Rich and Durable 
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HON. JOSEPH 
H. CHOATE 

** Thave always found 
this cyclopedia the most 
complete and useful 
book of the kind ever 


“By long odds the best book of quotations.”°-—NrEw YORK HERALD. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Over 30,000 choice quotations classified under a wide diversity of 
subjects, with 86,000 lines of concordance; also a complete 
appendix, with proverbs from the foreign languages, Latin law 
terms, etc. By J. K. Hoyt. 


8vo, 1,205 pp. Prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half 
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ly accepted by our read- | scription list of The Mis- 


sionary Review. 


HOLDING THE ROPES 


Missionary Methods for Workers at Home 


By BELLE M. BRAIN 
Author of ‘ Fuel for Missionary Fires,” “ Fifty Mis- 
stonary Programs,” etc., etc. 

A: volume of practical plans and suggestions for stim- 

ulating individual interest and directing the efforts of 
missionary societies toward the most effective work. 
_ “I do not know of anything in print approaching it 
in helpfulness to pastors or general workers for the 
missionary cause.’”’—W. L. Amerman, Chairman 
New York City Christian Endeavor Union. 


{2mo, cloth, 235 pages. $1.00 net 


Blue Book of Missions 


EDITED BY 
HENRY OTIS DWIGHT, LL.D. 
Secretary of the Bureau of Missions. 

An up-to-date, handy compendium of the essential 
facts the world’s important missions, designed to 
provide workers at home and abroad with necessary 
and useful information. The facts that you wish to 
know are provided in compact form and made accessi- 
ble by a complete index. 

** It is the sort of book that those who have occasion 
to speak, read, or write about missions will, as soon as 
they see it, feel they have always needed.”—The 
Churchman, New York. 

$1.00 net 


12mo, cloth, 240 pages. 


MISSIONARY REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD 


Some Features Promised for 1906 


A Missionary Review of the Year 1905. By Henry 
O. Dwicut, LL.D. 

Ten Years’ Progress in Foreign Missions. By Ros- 
ERT E. Speer. 

The Missionary Instruction of the Young. 
By Wiii1am Byron Forsusn, Ph.D. 
Sidelights on Missions in Africa. By Leading Au- 

thorities. 
Great Home Missionary Problems and Fields in 
merica. By Various Authors. 
Illustrations. Maps. Book Reviews. Missionary 
News. Best Articles from Other Magazines. 





(Series.) 





ACCEPTANCE BLANK 
Funk & WaGNALLS Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 1 accept your special offer of ‘“‘ The 
Blue Book of Missions.” “* Holding the Ropes,” and a 
new subscription for The Missionary Review of the 
World, regular price, $4.50, for $2.50 to DicEsT read- 
ers. Racleged please tind $2.50, upon receipt of 
which you will send me the two books and enter the 
name of the new subscriber for The Missionary Re- 
view. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


published.’’ Morocco, $10.0¢ ; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
HON. CARROLL Over Seventy patertes of History Moats Instantly Accessible. 
> WRIOHT The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 


‘¢T find it one of the 
most valuable books of 
dates that has yet been 


The vital and important facts of universal history since the 
earliest times are given, classified rey, under the 
chief topics of human interest. wh 
responds to a great need which thousands have felt.’’ Compiled 
by Cuas. E. Littie. 


Archbishop Ireland says : 





published.’’ Large 8vo, 1,462 Wh Cinta, Sop.c0 3 Sheep, $12.50; Half Morocco, 
BEN J AMIN A Complete Epitome of Social and Economic Fact and Opinion. 

® s 
KIDD The Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 


*‘T am struck with 
its excellence and com- 


It supplies facts and expert opinions of Sociology, Economics, 
and all subjects directly or indirectly allied. The most eminent 
authorities have set forth the theories of the various schools 





pleteness. The plan enabling the reader to weigh and judge for himself. Edited 
. is admirably car- | by W. D. P. Briss. 
s sesenea’ oe Raluntoe te 
The Most Complete Concordance for Both Clergy and Laymen. 
NEW YORK . 
OBSERVER Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


“This monumental 
work has been made as 
complete and perfect as 
could be desired.’’ 


It includes 311,000 references, marking 30,000 New-Testament 

readings. It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in 

the English Bible, with the literal meaning of each, and reliable 

parallel passages. By Rosrert Youne, D.D. 

4to, 1,168 pp. Prices; Cloth, $5.00; Tan Sheep, $7.50; Half Moroc- 
co, $9.00 ; Full Morocco, $12.00. Thumb Index, 75 cts. extra. 





PRESIDENT 
W. H. P. FAUNCE 
“It avoids the ‘ bo- 
gus’ science so largely 
used for illustration, 
and is a safe handbook 
for speakers and 
writers.’° 


A Condensed Library of Scientific Thought in One Volume. 


Scientific Side-Lights 


A Cyclopedia of Science, containing nearly 4,000 selections from 
the foremost scientific authorities of our time, illustrating many 
thousands of topics in religion, morals, politics, history, educa- 
tion, social progress, and industrial and domestic life. Edited 
by James C. FeRNALp. 


8vo, Cloth, 925 pp. $5.00; Law Sheep, $6.50; Half Morocco, $8.00 ; 
Full Morocco, $10.00. 





HON. RICHARD 
OLNEY 


‘Thoroughly up to 
date and indispensable 
to all who aim to keep 
in touch with the liter- 
ature of the times.” 


The Richest Treasure-house of the English Language, 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


The latest subscription edition, new from cover to cover, con- 
tains 92,000 more terms than any other dictionary of the lan- 
guag , or 317,000 vocabulary terms, cyclopedia and atlas of the 
world, 24 beautiful colored plates, 125,000 synonyms and anto- 
nyms, besides innumerable exclusive and superior features. 


Sold exclusively by subscription. Send for Prospectus and Easy 
Instalment Terms. 














THE BOSTON 
HERALD 

**The Office Standard 
Dictionary is to be pre- 
ferred to all other dic- 
tionaries meant for 
Office or desk use.’’ 





The Most Comprehensive Abridged Dictionary for nandy desk use. 


Ths Office Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. This 
is the most comprehensive and up-to-date abridged dictionary 
published. Inampleness, accuracy and convenience, and every 
othe? feature it supersedes all other abridged dictionar? 2s. 


8vo, 923 pages, Heavy Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50; Full Leather, 
$4.00; Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Thanksgiving 





“This volume comes likes a fresh whiff from the 


hci bevagrapk that cxbilernica’™ Cleveland Workds | 
Psychic Treatment || PaRisiANS OUT oF Doors 
a Day be of By F. BERKELEY SMITH 











Author of ** The Real Latin Quarter" and ‘* How 
Paris Amuses itself.” 

In. his delightfully off-hand informai style the 
author pictures every form of out-of-door amuse- 
ments in and about the capital of the world's fun. 

Frederic Remington says: ‘‘ Smith’s delightfal- 
ly sympathetic Paris [Parisians Out of Doors) would 
make a wooden In- 


abundance of valuable ma- 
terial for Thanksgiving Day 
sermons, addresses, articles, 
editorials, etc., is provided in the 
Cyclopedia entitled ‘“‘ Holy Days and 


Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DV BOIS 


Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne 





m4 A Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., dian part with his 
Holidays. Following is 4 brief |) “wud William A, White, M.D., of the Authors cigars.” 
glance over the department devoted Altogether de- 


‘* Les Psychoneurosis "’ 


Hig work gives the experiences and prin- 
ciples of psychic treatment of nervous 


to this single Holy Day and occupy- 
ing alone 40 pages of the work. 


lightful in its wan- 
derings and its chat- 
tiness and its draw- 
ings.’— New York 








: rid. 
disorders based upon twenty years of suc- we . Pp Ae 
cessful specialization and practise in this unfailing interest. 


branch of medical skill. The work of the 
author is both that of psychologist and phy- 


Its pages as enliven- 
ing as French wine.” 
oston Adver- 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


A general sketch of the day, showing how it 2 Raat coment da 3 ry on tiser. 
. . : e . ea or provides a iu e- With numerous draw- 
Poxglte ee Prctctpanteg Sotho y Fala scription of the methods used in his practise ings and photographs by 


the author and a water- 
color frontispiece by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


of psychotherapy. 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING IN AMERICA 

A graphic description of the first Thanksgiv- 
ing Day celebration, which was held at Plymouth 
after the first harvest in the new world. 


FIRST NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION 





Of Inestimable Value to Physicians 


** To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 
be one of inestimable value.’—Medical Recorder, 
Chicago, Ill. 
8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; By mail $3.15. 

Copious Index. 





FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE | 


Photographic facsimile of the famous British Museum 











A complete copy of the first national Thanks- 
giving Proclamation, issued by George Wash- 
ington in January, 1795. 


FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


In a brief article under this title it is pointed 
out that of all the religious festivals of the year 


Thanksgiving is the only one that is for all the 


people. 
THANKSGIVING THOUGHTS 
The meaning and the lessons of the day 
forcefully pointed out in a short article by E. S. 
Martin. 
THANKSGIVING 
A ringing address by James M. Ludlow, D.D. 


THANKSGIVING MEMORIES AND HABITS 


An interesting article by William Adams, 
D.D., pointing out the rare felicities of the day. 


SERMONS AND OUTLINES 

Including “Owe No Man Anything,” by 
Bishop Henry C. Potter; “ Making Our Own 
World,” by Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D.; “ Our 
Country,” by J. P. Newman, D.D.; “A Five- 
fold Thanksgiving,” “The Home Thanksgiv- 
ing,” ‘“ God’s Providence, and the Open Door,” 
“Mercies,” and ‘‘Thanksgiving and Thanks- 
living,” etc., by other well-known preachers. 


THEMES AND OUTLINES 
Thirty suggestive thoughts for Thanksgiving 
Day from THE HoOMILETIC REVIEW. 
SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Many appropriate illustrative extracts from 
standard sources. 
POETRY 


Eight pages of poems by Stanton, Butter- 
worth, Carleton, Benton, Scollard, Van Dyke, 
Herrick, and others. 





of the treatment given Thanks- 

giving Day in “ Holy Days and 
Holidays,” all other important Church 
Days and Secular Holidays in the 
United States and Canada are given 
ample, satisfactory and up-to-date 
attention. 


8vo, Cloth, 768 Pages. 
CARRIAGE PREPAID 


WY of th the above is an outline 








Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 
44.60 EAST 234 STREET, NEW YORK 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


Volume, over 1,000 pages, $2.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Price, $5.00 | 
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32 Magnifcent 49 Cents a 
Books, Less than Volume 
TITLES OF BUOKS 

William the Conqueror Cleopatra 
Alexander the Great Margaret of Anjou 
Alfred the Great Richard Il. 


Richard I. 
Cyrus the Great 


Darius the Great 
Peter the Great 


Genghis Khan Hannibal 
Xerxes Nero 

Julius Cesar Komulus 
Pyrrhus Hortense 
Charles I. Madame Roland 
Josephine Henry IV. 


Marie Antoinette 
Hernando Cortez 
King Philip 
Louis Philippe 
Queen Elizabeth 


Joseph Bonaparte 
Louis XIV. 

Charles IL. 

Richard III. 

Mary Queen of Sevis 


This is really the opportunity of a 
lifetime. You incur no obligation 
and it costs you nothing to investigate 
the greatest book bargain ever offered. 


Harper’s History Club 
16 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Partly Paid For Books 





One Man’s Loss is 
Another Man’s Gain 
THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY; READ CAREFULLY 


We have on hand twenty-one (21) sets of the ‘‘Makers of History’’ 
in thirty-two (32) magnificent volumes, bound in cloth and half- 
leather, that have been partly paid for bysome one. These twenty- 
one (21) sets were subscribed for by our customers and delivered to 
them, and we received in payment about one-half of our price; then 
the books were returned to us on account of the inability of the 
subscriber to pay us the balance due. The books have been thor- 
oughly inspected and where a volume was not absolutely good as 
new a new volume was substituted; thus these twenty-one (21) sets 
are perfect in every respect; this we guarantee. z 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volumes in cloth is $82.00 
a set, and in special library or half-leather binding, is $48.00 a set, 
but as we have already received about one-half of the price of these 
books from our customers, we have decided to let these special sets, 
only twenty-one (21) in number, go to those who first apply, for less 
than half-price upon small monthly payments. 
earefully. 

The ‘‘Makers of History” are the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume is 
a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their time made 
things happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 82 volumes. 
No set of books published can compare in interest or instruction 
with the ‘‘Makers of History.” They are as absorbing as anything 
— can imagine. They are the kind of books that keep people up 

ate reading. Once you start to read any of these volumes you dis- 
like to stop until the book is finished. Hundred of thousands know 
and own these books. Their sale is ever increasing, because they 
are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away and not 
looked at. - 

Read Carefully: Remember these books are partly paid for, 
60 you only have to pay half-price. We extend to you free exam- 
ination; if the books are not found to be satisfactory return them 
at our expense; you do not take any risk; it costs you nothing to 
have the books sent to you; if you do not care to keep them after 
seeing them they are to be returned, all charges collect. 


Sign and mail coupon to us to-day. We say to-day because we know 
that these twenty-one (21) sets will all be claimed almost immediately. 


We Recommend the Special Library Binding 


ead coupon 





Partly Paid Book Coupon 











Harper’s History Ciub, 16 East 17th t., New York 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY 


32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the “ X” 
beside it. 
Cloth binding (regular price $32 per set). I will pay for 
same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows : 50 cents 
after I examine them, and $1.00 a month for fifteen 
months. 
Special Library Binding (regular price $48.00 per set). I 
will pay for same if I decide to keep the books as fol- 
lows: 50 cents after I examine them, and $1.50 a month 
for fifteen months, 
it is understood you send to me upon approval, the “Makers 
of History,” in 32 volumes, and if 1 decide not to keep the 
books 1 am to return them to you, charges collect. 


OEEY. OR. BOWE, oss c oho cove son cnsen cacdunan eeiebesneunele 














L. D. Nov. 
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This announcement tells you how you can keep the brains of the world’s greatest 
money-makers in your hip-pocket. How you can retain nearer even than your desk 
pigeon holes, the ideas, the methods, the years of accumulated experience of 
famous business builders. How you can study them—confer with them 
—utilize them. Not only when a business difficulty confronts you— but 
to make yourself an abler, broader, better-posted business man—a_ bigger 
money-maker. How, in short, you can secure in two compact ‘‘nut shell” 
volumes—the handy size for constant reference —a Business Man’s Britannica 


Absolutely Free to You 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven business experts, we have 
compiled this, the only real Business Encyclopedia in existence. We have clipped, ex- 
tracted, preserved business data from thousands of different sources—from magazines, 
newspapers, books, correspondence ‘courses, from actual business experience. And all this data 
we have boiled down, classified, arranged and indexed into one complete business Blackstone. 


















Experienced Business Men 


These two pigeon-hole counsel- 
ors answer in ten seconds vexatious 
business problems that many busi- 
ness men, even as keen as you, 
often puzzle over for many hours. 
And the legal advice—the postal. 
freight and interest tables they 
contain are as reliable and com- 
plete as a definition in Webster’s. 

f you have an attractive adver- 
tisement to prepare; a fetching 
letter to write, a financial report to 
devise, a speech or an article to 
compose, you may find in these 
volumes the very facts and figures 
you need to make your effort defi- 
nite, authoritative, complete. Bank- 
ers, manufacturers, credit men, 
advertising writers and account- 
ants find it a mine of suggestions, 
statistics and daily inspiration, 









Young Men Starting in Business 


If you want to enter the advertising field—become a 
salesman—or rise to an executive position—these books 
will supply the practical pointers of men who have already 
“got there.”’ They outline brief, yet complete and helpful 
courses in the kind of advertising, salesmanship and 
window-dressing that lands business—and fat salaries. 

But no matter what your vocation—you need a set if 
only for reference to the terse sayings of business topics 
of such famous men as Andrew Carnegie, Phillip D. Ar- 
mour, Marshall Field, John D. Wanamaker, and dozens 
of other captains of industry, 

The ambitious beginner can learn more about practi- 
cal business from these two business guide books than 
from whole business college courses, 


The way to get these two volumes absolutely free 


SYSTEM 


The Magazine of Business 


You — who want to know how to 


—incorporate 

—form partnerships 
—sell goods 

—write advertisements 
—be your own attorney 
—prepare business letters 
—read proof 

—dress show windows 


or want 


—postal information 
—shipping rates 
—business formulas 
—tables of interest 
—patent laws 
—copyright laws 
—business abbreviations 
—Wall Street terms 


You need this book whether pro- 
fessional, literary or business man 
—you need it in your office, on 
your desk, in your library, to-day. 


System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, the magazine, It tells every month all the new business 











tricks that save time—all the little office wrinkles that save worry, 250 or more pages of indispensable infor- 
mation for business men. Through SYSTEM you can learn all that anyone can possibly tell you about sys- 
tem and business methods, It will give you each month dozens of complete advertising, selling and 
manufacturing plans that have built up some of the greatest retail, wholesale and manufacturing concerns 
in America. The price of SYSTEM is two dollars a year, It is worth a great deal more than that to 
any alert man with his eyes onthe main chance. We have received over a thousand letters like these: — 
W.P CHASE &Co.: “We would not have SYSTEM discontinued now though the price were raised to $10 a year.” 
BURROWS Bros. Co.: “A single suggestion oftentimes saves us more thrn the cost of a year’s subscription.” 
Send $2.00 to-day while you have it in mind. We will send you asubstantially bound set of the 
Business Man's Encyclopedia—in two volumes—all transportation charges fully prepaid, 
and will enter your name for a full year’s subscription toSYSTEM. Write your name 
on the margin of this advertisement— tear out—mail to-day with a two dollar bill. 
SPECIAL— Include So cents extra and we will send the two voluines bound in 
vellum. Better still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all), and we will bind the 
books for you in the finest flexible Morocco and gold the edges. 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY, Chicago 


Desk N 
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